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P. T. RAJU 


Intuition as a Philosophical 
Method in India 


Intuition as a philosophical method is an 
intricate and intriguing problem, because philosophers are not agreed as to 
precisely what intuition and philosophical method are. The same problem 
with reference to classical Indian philosophies is further complicated by 
certain preconceived notions about Indian philosophies among some Western 
students of the subject. During some of the lectures which the writer gave 
in the West, questions like “At what age do you begin to give a child train- 
ing in intuition?” and “If I go to India, how long will it take to get complete 
training in intuition?” were put to him. Such questions reveal, in the minds 
of the questioner, the feeling that intuition is a mysterious faculty with the 
help of which almost every Indian is able to see God or ultimate reality. 
Indeed, they show also, so far as philosophy of life is concerned, a sense of 
frustration and disappointment with the pure logicalism of most of the 
contemporary philosophical trends of the West. But in this attitude toward 
philosophy there is the danger that a complete divorce between intellect 
and intuition may be assumed, and the academic philosopher might say, 
with Professor Cunningham,’ that, if reason and intellect are not to be 
trusted, his place cannot be in a university, which implies that philosophies 
based upon intuition (and not on reason) have no place in universities, 
since universities are centers of critical thinking, and the validity of many 
intuitions is not beyond doubt and any criterion to test their validity will 
have to be logical. 

There is another wrong conclusion which philosophers tend to draw, 
namely, that thinkers belonging to cultures the philosophies of which are 
supposed to be intuitive are inherently incapable of standing the strain of 
logical and scientific thinking. This conclusion makes many assumptions 
which it is not possible to discuss here. For instance, it assumes that there 
are two kinds of cultures and philosophies, the intellectual and the intuitive, 





1G. Watts Cunningham, “How Far to the Land of Yoga? An Experiment in Understanding,” 
The Philosophical Review, LVI1 (November, 1948). 
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and that people belonging to the one are by nature psychologically different 
from those belonging to the other. But one might retort by saying that the 
true difference is that between the progressive and the backward, and that 
it is one of degree but not of kind. The backward, therefore, do not insist 
that their cultural and philosophical achievements, obtained by fits and starts, 
should continue to be improved by only the same intuitive methods and by 
fits and starts. 

There is a further misunderstanding about Indian philosophy, namely, 
that it is a single school or system of thought. It is almost as correct to speak 
of Western philosophy as a single philosophy as to speak of Indian philosophy 
as one. If one important school holds strong views on the dependability or 
otherwise of intellect, the same is wrongly attributed to all the others. Again, 
the term Indian philosophy is made to refer to the ancient systems alone, 
as if Indian philosophy were something ancient like Greek philosophy. It is 
true that India is better known for her ancient philosophies than for any 
new systems, but many contemporary philosophers in India have not been 
satisfied with everything of ancient thought and have shown inclinations 
toward new ideas. And none of the new philosophers has made intuition 
his philosophical method, though almost every one has admitted the truth 
of intuition and the shortcomings of intellect. 


II 


Before proceeding with the discussion, the meaning of the word intuition 
needs to be clarified. Intuition means immediate or unmediated knowledge. 
Etymologically, it means “looking into,” that is, it is knowledge obtained 
not by looking outside one’s self—whatever the word self means, and its 
meaning may not be discussed for the present—but by looking inside one’s 
self. 

Now, is looking into one’s self necessarily unmediated? This is a con- 
troversial question; and the answer depends on how the process of “looking 
into” and the nature of the self are understood. If the “looking into” also 
needs an instrument (karana), then the process is mediated, and knowledge 
so obtained is not immediate knowledge. First, even if some instrumentality 
is needed, if the self is understood to be identical with the mind (manas)— 
as it is in Western philosophy and psychology in general—then it is its 
own instrument, and the resulting knowledge may be regarded as unmediated 
in the sense of being not mediated by something other than the agent of 
that cognition. However, even in Western psychology, there has been a 
growing feeling that there is a core to be called the self in our experience, 
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which is not exhausted by the mental processes.” This distinction was more 
clearly made by the ancient Indian philosophers.* Even when this distinc- 
tion is accepted, the self may be regarded as being capable of looking into 
itself in some way, without the help of the mind; and as the instrument 
and the agent would here be identical, the resulting knowledge can be said 
to be unmediated and therefore intuitive. The present case, which is the 
second, is the self’s knowledge of itself, when it is different from the mind, 
while the previous case is one in which the self is regarded as identical with 
the mind. We may next have a third situation, in which the self is con- 
sidered to be different from the mind and yet, through the instrumentality 
(karanatva) of the mind, that is, through introspection, it cognizes such 
mental processes as emotions, feelings, and sentiments. In this case, as the 
instrument is different from the self, the agent, knowledge cannot be said 
to be unmediated. Then we have a fourth situation: Some cognitions 
need not only the instrumentality of the mind, but also that of the senses 
(indriyas) , for instance, the perceptual cognition of the tree in front of me. 
And whether the self, as agent, is regarded as identical with the mind or 
not, perceptual cognition is mediated and not unmediated. Quite often 
Western philosophers treat perception as direct and immediate knowledge. 
Even the Sanskrit word aparoksam (not beyond senses) implies that view. 
But if we are to be thorough in our application of the idea of immediacy, 
we have to say that even sense perception is mediated. But, in all the 
cases mentioned so far, mediation is not voluntary: it is spontaneous 
like the workings of our involuntary nervous system. And for the reason 
that knowledge is not deliberately mediated, we say that perception in all 
the above cases is direct. But in the fifth situation, namely, that of inference, 
the resulting cognition is voluntarily mediated and is accepted by all as 
mediated knowledge. 


Ill 


In Indian philosophy, the words used for mediate and immediate knowl]- 
edge are paroksajnana and aparoksajnana. As indicated above, the words 
literally mean “knowledge beyond senses” and “knowledge not beyond 
senses.” But later, the second word came to mean both sense perception and 
the highest intuition, which is that of the Brahman, the Absolute, and 
largely corresponds to the intellectual intuition of Kant, particularly as 

*See Leon Litwinski, “Towards a Reinstatement of the Concept of Self,” The British Journal 


of Psychology, General Section, August, 1951 . 


®Self (atman) does not mean the same as soul (jiva) for any Indian philosophers except the 
Jainas. 
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interpreted by Caird. The second word still retained, however, the meaning 
of mediated cognition such as syllogistic inference (anumana) and analogy 
(upamdana). 

It will be asked, perhaps, whether Kant’s conception of intellectual intui- 
tion, as interpreted even by Caird, has anything to do with the highest 
intuition in Indian philosophy, particularly as understood by the Advaita 
of Sankara; for intellectual intuition contains mediation as a moment, but 
the highest intuition, according to the Advaita, has no such moment and 
is pure immediacy. But the objector has behind his objection the feeling 
that immediacy can be only sensuous immediacy. What the Advaita refers 
to here is the immediacy of, and to, consciousness. Indeed, the Advaitin does 
not call it the immediacy of, and to, the intellect, which the first position 
in Section II involves. At that level of immediacy, senses and mind (manas 
and buddhi, intellect, included) are transformed into self (aman) or dis- 
appear in it. Indeed, even according to Kant, if God possessed intellectual 
intuition, his intellect would be intuitive and his intuition intellectual; and 
we have to say that both intellect and intuition in their ordinary sense must 
have been transformed in his experience. 

Again, not all schools of Indian philosophy accept the Advaita view of 
the highest intuition (aparoksanubhiti). The Advaita of Sankara is non- 
dualistic. There are two other important Vedantic schools, the qualified 
non-dualism of Ramanuja and the dualism of Madhva. These philosophical 
differences are found among both the Vaisnavas and the Saivas. There 
are other schools occupying intermediate positions between the three. Ac- 
cording to the Advaita, the Brahman is the same in essence as the Atman 
(Self) and is of the nature of consciousness (jfiana).* In other words, the 
very substance of the Brahman is consciousness. But as the Brahman has 
no other to itself, as consciousness it knows itself only. Here knowledge, 
its subject, and its object are one and the same. This knowledge is a form 
of experience (anubhiti) and is intuition in the highest sense. But Ramanuja 
and Madhva, though they accept the view that knowledge is self-revealing, 
do not believe in the absence of distinctions. 

But there are schools that do not hold that knowledge (jana) is self- 
revealing.” Kumirila, a follower of the Pirva-Mimarnsa, maintains that 
knowledge is not self-revealing, but that its existence is known only through 
inference. Prabhakara, another follower of the same school, however, con- 





“The essence of the Brahman and the Atman is said to be not only consciousness (cit) but 
also existence (sat) and bliss (anenda). 

* The intricate logical arguments for and against the position may be seen in Madhusudana, 
Advaitasiddbi (Bombay: Nirnayasagar Press, 1917), pp. 768-784. 
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tends that knowledge is self-revealing. But, while for Kumiarila aman is 
of the nature of consciousness, for Prabhakara it is not. The Satnkhya and 
Yoga schools accept Kumirila’s position, and so the highest intuition we 
are speaking of is possible according to them. Ordinary cognition is not 
self-revealing but revealed by atman, for ordinary cognition is a modifica- 
tion of buddhi (reason understood in a substantive sense), a product of 
prakrti (matter, nature), which is uaconscious. According to the Nyaya and 
the Vaisesika, 4tman is by nature unconscious, and cognition arises when it 
comes into contact with mind. No cognition is self-revealing but is revealed 
by another cognition (adhyavasaya). The Jainas believe that knowledge is 
self-revealing and, therefore, also in the possibility of the highest intuition. 
The Buddhists, particularly of the Mahayana, accept a kind of experience 
(anubhuti) above discursive reasoning; and though they do not accept an 
eternal atman, the Vijiianavadins among them contend that the highest stage 
of nirvana is consciousness (vijfiana) .® 

These few details are given only to show the wide variety of views held 
concerning the highest realization. For some, it is an experience (anubhiati) ; 
for others (the Nyadya and the VaiSesika), it is not, as there can be no 
experience at all at that level. For some, again, knowledge is self-revealing, 
and so this intuition is involved in all kinds of experience. The Advaitins 
would particularly insist on this point. For others, knowledge is not self- 
revealing, though a few of these, again, accept the view that the highest 
intuition is true and is a distinct experience, not necessarily involved in other 
kinds of experience. For these, intuition is a mysterious faculty, not rationally 
understandable. There are differences of view as to whether this intuition 
is a faculty of the mind as distinct from the self. On the whole, Saikara 
holds the doctrine of the self-luminosity of consciousness consistently to the 
end and establishes his doctrine of unmediated knowledge (aparoksanu- 
bhiti) of the Brahman; Ramanuja takes a middle course, for, while he ac- 
cepts knowledge as self-revealing, he insists on the distinctions between the 
knower, the known, and knowledge even at the highest level. Others take 
a more extreme course. Among the non-Ved§antic schools, including Jainism 
and Buddhism, a similar variety of views is to be found. 


IV 


The above points refer mainly to intuition as the direct and unmediated 
knowledge of the Brahman, Atman, and Nirvana. But the word intuition 
is used also in the sense of the knowledge of physical objects and other 





* See Mahayana-sittralankara 1. 12, Sylvain Levi, ed. (Paris: Librarie Honoré Champion, 1907). 
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minds, unmediated by the senses. This is a mysterious power obtained 
through yogic discipline. It corresponds to telepathy, clairvoyance, and other 
kinds of extra-sensory perception. According to Patajfijali, the author of 
the Yoga-siitras, this ability is a power acquired through certain types of 
yogic practices. The Nyaya calls it an extraordinary perception (alaukika). 
According to this school, it is of two kinds, complete and incomplete (yukta 
and yuijana). In the former, one knows all things at all times; in the 
latter, one knows an object only when one makes an effort. 


Vv 


Can the above types of intuition be made methods of philosophy? Indeed, 
no school in India makes use of intuition alone as a philosophical method. 
The Nyaya school, for instance, while discussing the two forms of yogic 
perception, says only that they are propounded by the Vedas and Puranas 
(Epics), and at no place appeals to intuition to establish its doctrines.‘ All 
the schools, except the Carvaka, give a high place to this type of intuition, 
for it is a great achievement for the yogin, though they warn him not to be 
attracted and tempted by it. It is an extraordinary perception at the empirical 
level, though it is not the highest type of intuition, namely, the intuition 
of God or the Brahman or Nirvana. This higher type of intuition is also 
accepted by all except the Carvakas. Both types are cognition without the 
usual instruments and media of knowledge. And though both types are 
accepted as truthful and attainable, neither is made use of as a philosophical 
method, only because it cannot be so used. 


VI 


For, what is philosophical method? Classical Indian philosophy did not 
know of any distinction between the methods of the special sciences, on 
the one hand, and that or those of philosophy, on the other. And so, the 
question as to whether the philosophical method was or was not the same 
as the scientific was not mooted by the philosophers of the time. For them, 
philosophy was knowledge in the widest sense; the words used by them are 
darsana (perception, view), mata (opinion, doctrine), siddhanta (theory, 
doctrine), etc. Quite often, since the word darfana is used to mean a system 
or school, it is contended that philosophy meant for the Indian philosophers 
the perception of reality, which, for many of the Vedantins at least, means 
perception of the Brahman. Their view is often identified with the whole 
of Indian philosophy, but it is to be repeated that the view of this one school 


" Karikavali with the commentary, Muktavali, etc. (Benares: Jaikrishnadas Haridas Gupta, 
1951), p. 209. 
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is not the whole of Indian philosophy. According to the Nydya and the 
Vaisesika schools, perception of the Brahman or Iévara (God) is not the 
same as perception of reality, for these two schools accept the eternality 
of atoms, space, time, and atman (self), which are therefore separate from 
the Brahman or Iévara and are as real as it or he. But the more important 
point is that, at the stage of liberation (mukti), at which 4tman regains its 
pure state, it does not perceive anything, since it is by nature unconscious. 
Thus, there is no scope for any darfana (perception), even if by darfana 
is meant the unpolluted perception of the original reality. So, the word 
darsana has to be understood as is the word view, which means not only 
the view I have of the street or scenery before me but also the view I hold 
of the nature of mind, matter, etc. Such an interpretation is necessitated by 
the synonyms of the word darfana in the sense of philosophy, such as mata 
(opinion, doctrine) and siddhanta (doctrine, theory). For instance, the 
Saiva philosophy is called not only Saivadarsana but also Saivasiddhanta. 

Another reason given for the opinion that the method of Indian phi- 
losophy is intuitive is that philosophy in India is also called moksafastra, the 
science of salvation or liberation. Indian philosophy aims, it is said, at 
pointing out the path to liberation; and, as the state of liberation, which 
is the original pure state of one’s self, is known only through intuition 
and not through intellect, it is thought that the method of Indian philosophy 
must be intuitive and not logical. Almost all the Indian systems speak of 
moksa (liberation) as the aim of philosophical activity. Therefore, they 
must discuss the nature of moksa, the method or way (marga) of attaining 
moksa, and the nature of reality, both phenomenal and noumenal, with 
reference to which moksa has to be explained. But, it must be pointed out, 
none of the problems connected with these topics can be solved by means 
of intuition alone. Neither human nature nor the nature of the physical 
world can be explained merely through intuition. Indeed, reason cannot 
work in a vacuum and with mere assumptions or axioms arbitrarily accepted, 
if it is to explain any existent fact. Therefore, it is based upon intuition 
in the widest sense of direct experience, whether sensuous or non-sensuous. 
The truths of intuition are integrated into a system by reason.® The nature 
of moksa cannot be explained, therefore, without the help of reason, and 
philosophy consists of this explanation. Hence, even for those systems for 
which moksa is the ultimate aim of philosophy, philosophical method con- 


sists not merely in intuition but also in rationally integrating the intuited 


®In this sense, even human beings are accredited with intuitive understanding by some Western 
thinkers, while Kant thought that God alone might possess it. See W. H. Walsh, Reason and 
Experience (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947), pp. 57 ff. 
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truths. Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that for those schools for 
which the original pure state of self (4tman) is not conscious, that is, the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika, there can be no intuition of moksa. Its nature is 
only inferred with the help of reason. Again, for those schools for which 
the Brahman is not the only reality, intuition of the Brahman does not 
explain the nature of the other realities. Explanation of these realities and 
their mutual interrelationships is the work of reason and not merely of 
intuition. For instance, the existence of atoms is logically proved by the 
Vaisesikas, and most of the followers of this school do not claim to have 
experienced them intuitively; and this intuition, they say, is heard of in the 


Vedas and the Puranas. The Samkhya and the Yoga, though they say that . 


atman is by nature conscious, treat it as different from prakrti (nature) ; 
and so, intuition of the former does not explain the nature of the latter. 
The Sarnkhya proves the plurality of selves and their difference from nature 
with the help of reason. Further, most schools do not accept moksa 
(liberation) and the state of the individual during liberation merely on the 
basis of intuition. They prove the truth of both with the help of logic, 
with phenomenal experience as the starting point. 

Another important reason for the view that Indian philosophy depends 
on intuition as-its method may be the reliance by many schools on scripture 
(Sruti). The fruti consists of a number of utterances about the experiences 
of several discoverers of inner truths, which are therefore intuitions. But 
though the Vedic seers may be said to have based their statements on intui- 
tions, their followers and commentators who expounded their views did not 
use intuition for their argument. In the discussions among themselves, they 
depended upon grammar and etymology for the interpretation of verbal 
statements, and upon perception and inference for the interpretation of ideas. 
Again, not all the Indian schools accept the Sruti as authority. The Buddhists 
and the Jainas, in their controversies with the followers of the Vedic tradi- 
tion, depended exclusively upon perception and inference for establishing 
their conclusions, as did also the Vedic followers in their controversies with 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. Yet, all these schools accepted intuition in 
the sense of suprarational, non-discursive knowledge, which is direct ex- 
perience (aparoksanubhiti) of the ultimate reality, whatever that be. Indeed, 
intuition in the sense of direct perception or sensation is accepted by all 
schools, though many of them are aware of the defects of perception as a 
form of knowledge. Some of the later Carvakas, e.g., Jayarasi, the author of 
Tattvopaplavasimha; Buddhists like Nagarjuna, the author of Madhyamika- 
karikas; and Advaitins like Sriharsa, the author of Khandana-khandakhaya, 
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point out the shortcomings not only of inference but also of perception. 
Again, most of the Indian philosophers accept two kinds of perception, the 
determinate and the indeterminate. Indeterminate perception is pure sense 
awareness; but discursion enters determinate perception, which is relational. 
It is knowledge in which the distinction between subject and predicate is a 
moment. It is always of the form, “That is an X.” Some schools, e.g., the 
Nyaya, do not accept indeterminate perception as knowledge at all, for 
knowledge is either true or false, and the question of truth and falsity is not 
relevant to indeterminate perception. Others, however, e.g., the Buddhists, 
treat indeterminate perception as a form of knowledge. But now, for schools 
like the Nyaya, intuition, in the sense of non-discursive knowledge, cannot 
be a philosophical method at all, for the simple reason that it can be neither 
true nor false. But philosophy has to be either true or false. 

Another important doctrine to be referred to in this connection is that 
of pramanya, the nature of truth. Very interesting controversies have been 
carried on by the several schools about the question as to whether a cognition 
is true by itself or made true by another cognition. This is not the same 
question as whether cognition is self-revelatory or not. For the highest 
intuition, namely, the intuition of the Brahman, if one has it, there can be 
no other cognition either to prove or disprove it. In the case of my percep- 
tion of the book in front of me, I may know that I know the book, but 
this knowledge that I know the book does not make my knowledge of the 
book either true or false. So, even if we accept the self-revelatory character 
of knowledge at the empirical level, the self-revelatory character of knowl- 
edge is not the same as the truth of that cognition. Now, the Naiyayikas 
(followers of the Nyaya) maintain that no cognition by itself is either true 
or false, but is made so by another cognition.’ If every cognition has to 
refer beyond itself to another cognition in order to be true or false, then 
non-discursive knowledge cannot be true; and in order to be true knowledge 
must be discursive. So, according to the epistemology of the Nyaya, intuition 
as immediate non-discursive knowledge can be neither true nor false. 

According to some Buddhists, every cognition is false by itself, but is made 
true by another cognition, the second cognition here being the cognition that 
the object cognized serves the purpose for which it is meant. This is a 
pragmatic conception of truth. But it means that, so far as the empirical 
world is concerned, pure intuition by itself, even as indeterminate perception 
(nirvikalpaka pratyaksa), cannot be true, unless made so by another cogni- 
tion. Hence, knowledge at the empirical level must be discursive. 





* This interpretation is given to the doctrines of the other schools also. See the author's Thought 
and Reality (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1937), Part III, chap. VIII. 
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According to the Mimamsa and the Advaita of Sankara, every cognition 
is true by itself, but may be rendered false by another cognition. Sometimes 
this theory is interpreted” as meaning that the truth of a cognition is self- 
revealed, whereas the falsity of a cognition is revealed by another cognition. 
Only the upholders of this doctrine accept intuition as a philosophical 
method. But the admission that falsity is revealed by another cognition and 
that the possibility of an empirical cognition’s being false is always present 
makes discursive knowledge a necessary complement to the intuitive until 
this possibility is removed; and it is removed only at the highest level of 
intuition, where the distinctions between subject and object and subject and 
predicate vanish. 

A significant point to be noted is that the truth of the higher intuition 
itself needs proof, since it is not commonly possessed by all men. As already 
mentioned, the Nyaya and the Vaisesika accept it as an instrument of valid 
cognition on the authority of the Vedas and the Puranas. The Nyaya, for 
instance, accepts four sources of valid cognition: perception, inference, 
analogy, and the fruti. Intuition in the sense of telepathy and other extra- 
ordinary forms of perception is included in perception. And this school 
makes very little use of scripture in establishing its conclusions. In fact, 
neither the Nyaya nor the VaiSesika could furnish a commentary on the 
Vedanta-siitras (ot Brahma-sitras) of Badarayana, which attempted to sys- 
tematize the Upanisadic statements. The Vaisesika, again, did not treat 
scripture as a distinct source of knowledge, but said that it could be included 
in perception or inference. The Sarnkhya and Yoga schools accepted percep- 
tion, inference, and scripture as valid sources of knowledge, but accepted 
scripture only to support their conclusions independently arrived at through 
the other means of cognition. In fact, they say that only those entities which 
cannot be established through the ordinary sources of knowledge should be 
established through scripture.’ That the doctrines of the above four schools 
were established independently of scripture is supported by the fact that they 
could not furnish a commentary on the Ved4nta-séitras. Vijiianabhiksu wrote 
a commentary from the Sarnkhya point of view only during the fifteenth 
century, long after the doctrines were propounded and criticized by the rival 
schools. The name of Kapila, the founder of the Sarmkhya system, occurs 
in the Svetafvatara Upanisad, which belongs to the pre-Christian era." 
According to Indian tradition, a school is considered to be orthodox and a 





% See ISwarakrishna, Samkhyakarikas V1. 


“It is difficult to fix the date of the Upanisads. See S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy 
(London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948), Vol. I, p. 141. Also S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. 
Ranade, The Creative Period (Poona: Bilvakunja Publishing House, 1927), p. 89. 
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follower of the Vedic tradition only if it has been able to furnish a com- 
mentary on the Vedénta-siéitras. This shows that neither the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika nor the Sammkhya and the Yoga started their philosophical activity 
as elaborations and interpretations of the Upanisadic intuitive statements. 
To be sure, they accepted the possibility of intuiting empirical and noumenal 
realities, but they did not use intuition either in expounding their doctrines 
or in controverting those of their rivals. 

It is only the Vedantic schools that started as expounders, interpreters, and 
systematizers of the Upanisadic statements. The Vedanta-sétras composed 
by Badarayana for systematizing the Upanisadic statements and removing 
contradictions were later found inadequate for the purpose. As controversies 
arose among the Vedantic followers themselves and between the Vedantins 
and their rivals, need was felt for further clarification and development of 
the ideas. And so, commentaries and commentaries upon commentaries 
had to be written, and this kind of work continued with more or less vigor 
until about the fifteenth century. Besides the Vedas, there were other kinds 
of scriptures, such as the Agamas of the Saivas and the Vaisnavas, which 
also were regarded by some as of equal authority. And in order to remove 
conflict between them and the Upanisads, commentaries reinterpreting the 
Vedanta-siitras and the Upanisads were written. Thus, clear-cut differences 
developed among the Vedantic schools. 

The activity of writing commentaries upon commentaries will perhaps be 
interpreted as being based upon intuition as a philosophical method. It may 
be contended that there was an original intuition and the rest was merely 
its elaboration. Even if the contention were true, elaboration and interpreta- 
tion were not intuitively done. It was with the help of logic and reason 
that the whole superstructure of a system was raised on an idea accepted 
on the authority of some scripture. And the scripture was nothing more 
than a revelation to one or more seekers of truth, and was later accepted as 
truth by his or their followers on authority. 

Now, does this acceptance of an original intuition justify us in saying that, 
for Indian philosophy, the philosophical method is intuition? First, many 
schools did not follow the method of writing commentaries upon com- 
mentaries on the intuitive wisdom of the Upanisads and the Vedanta-siitras 
for developing and expounding their systems. Second, different schools and 
sub-schools of the Vedanta understood and interpreted these original intui- 
tions in quite different ways, and in order to justify their understanding and 
interpretation they used logic and reason. Their method was to show that 
rival interpretations were illogical and contrary to fact. Anyone who goes 
through the commentaries of Sankara and RamAnuja on the Vedanta-sitras 
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can see how they tried to refute rival doctrines. Also, acceptance of scriptural 
authority does not constitute the use of intuition as a philosophical method, 
unless the person who accepts it uses intuition at every step and says that 
it confirms or contradicts the doctrine in question. 

Furthermore, the development of Indian philosophy has had its own 
peculiarity. Up to the present, it has been a philosophy of life, inquiring into 
the nature and aims of human life. It was wont, therefore, to probe into 
the deeper truths of our inner being and adopted a markedly inward atti- 
tude. The significant truths it discovered were discovered through meditative 
contemplation and disciplined introspection. Even so, there were varieties 
of expression and of opinion which resulted in conflicts and controversies. 
It was found necessary, therefore, not only to remove contradictions within 
a single tradition but also to defend that tradition from the attacks of others. 
Here is the sphere of reason and logic. Moreover, not only was it necessary 
that these inner truths be made consistent with each other but also that they 
be made consistent with the truths of the outer world. Now, there are two 
ways of accomplishing this task: the approach may be made from the 
inner to the outer, and the outer truths so interpreted as to appear con- 
sistent with the inner; or the approach may be made from the outer to the 
inner, and the inner truths so interpreted as to appear consistent with the 
outer. That the inner and the outer must be consistent with each other is 
accepted by both approaches, but each assumes a different pattern, and often 
either underemphasizes or overemphasizes the inner or the outer truths, as 
the case may be. Some sub-schools of the Vedanta, particularly of the Ad- 
vaita, are so engrossed with the inner that they do not give due attention 
to the outer truths. They would accept any theory of the outer world, pro- 
vided it did not deny the inner truths. Hence, their cosmologies are meager 
and weak, and some of them do not even care to develop such doctrines 
at all. The Nyaya and the VaiSesika are, indeed, exceptions; but, compara- 
tively, their philosophies of the inner life are meager. However, because 
of the general emphasis on the importance of the inner life in Indian 
philosophy, there is the belief that it depends on intuition mainly as its 
philosophical method. 

But just as logic cannot work without some data intuitively accepted 
(modern logic would substitute assumptions for intuitive truths) about the 
outer world, so, with regard to the truths of the inner world also, logic 
must start with intuitively obtained truths. They are the data to start with. 
Logic steps in when we attempt to clarify and interrelate them. Only to 
those who are not interested in the realm of inner truths or who come 
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suddenly to realize, as if it were strange, that there is such a realm, would 
the inner truths appear to be merely intuitive and a philosophy concerning 
them to be using only intuition as its method. There can be no philosophy 
without the use of intellect, just as there can be no logic without data 
obtained intuitively in the widest sense of the term. If philosophy is to be 
philosophy of experience, both intuition and intellect are equally necessary 
for its development. 

Still another aspect of philosophical development in India should be noted. 
Indian philosophy started with primary emphasis on, and interest in, inner 
truths and began its interpretation of the outward in consonance with its 
understanding of the inner. But this aspect belongs only to the Vedantic 
schools, and not to the Nyaya, VaiSsesika, Samkhya, and Yoga among the 
orthodox or to the heterodox schools of Jainism, Buddhism, and Carvaka, 
with which all the orthodox schools had to contend. In these controversies, 
the Vedantic schools had not only to reformulate their doctrines about outer 
truths in accordance with facts, but also to prove the reality of inner truths 
themselves. The Carvakas, who were materialists and neither acknowledged 
the authority of scripture nor accepted the reality of the self (aman), 
to say nothing of God, acted as a check upon any tendency to accept truths 
upon the authority of scripture. The necessity of even inner truths expounded 
by the Upanisads, with which the orthodox schools started, had later to be 
proved with the help of the method of postulation (arthapatti). Some of 
the orthodox schools did not accept postulation as a distinct means of 
cognition, but turned it into a form of syllogism. In any case, they had to 
prove the inner truths besides accepting them on scriptural authority, which 
latter method may be identified with intuition. In fact, as the Carvakas 
did not at first accept the validity of inference and later even that of percep- 
tion, the other schools had to prove the validity of both. Thus, the forms 
which the systems finally took have the appearance of logically formulated 
systems rather than collated intuitive truths, though the Vedantic schools in 
the form of commentaries on commentaries on the Veddnta-sitras, which 
are themselves systematizations of the Upanisadic truths, appear to be recon- 
ciliations and systematizations of the Upanisadic intuitions. 


vil 


Provided we do not forget that Indian philosophy has been primarily 
concerned with the inner life of man and with the place of man in the 
universe and his destiny, we may say that it is neither more intuitive nor 
less intellectual in its methods than Western philosophy. Taking into further 
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consideration the fact that Indian philosophy has had no significant develop- 
ment since about the fifteenth century and therefore cannot show as many 
ramifications and as much progress as modern and contemporary Western 
philosophy can, we may say with justification that, up to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Indian philosophy showed as vigorous a development of logic as could 
be expected. The elaborate definitions, the methods of definition, and logical 
analysis of concepts which the Neo-Nyaya gave us and the practice of which 
was later adopted by the other schools would leave no doubt in the minds 
of any serious student about the intellectualism of the methods of the 
philosophers of that time. But if we consider philosophy as interpretation 
of experience and experience as both inner and outer, and as primarily direct, 
we have to accept also the view that no philosophy can dispense with intui- 
tion. Quite often, the Middle Ages of Europe are referred to as the Dark 
Ages, and the medieval period of European philosophy as having no phi- 
losophy but only theology; and it is also said that the period tolerated no 
freedom of inquiry and put arbitrary limits on reason. But Whitehead says 
that it was a period of reason."* The Schoolmen argued and argued, even 
about the number of angels that could dance on the point of a needle. It is 
the modern period, he says, that turned its attention to history, fact,.and 
experience. It is an accepted method now to start from experience, argue 
about it, and test our arguments again by experience. That is, we use both 
intuition and intellect. When it is said that the Middle Ages were opposed 
to the free use of reason, it is meant that they were opposed to that freedom 
of inquiry which is not merely arguing but also discovery. And discovery 
includes direct experience. Intellect cannot work without intuition, and in- 
tuition needs intellect for its development and as a check. 

So much is admitted even by Western philosophers. Professor Montague 
writes that the “theory that truth can be attained by a supra-rational and 
supersensuous faculty of intuition is mysticism.”"* He says further: “Intuition 
might be defined not only as imagination touched with conviction, but also 
as the outcome of sub-conscious induction or deduction.”"* And intuition 
touched with conviction is the same whether it occurs in the scientist or the 
poet.’® This imagination is that function of mind which forms hypotheses. 
Logically it is the function of forming hypotheses, and psychologically it is 
imagination. Again, Professor Montague writes: “It is the latter business of 
comparing the newly born hypotheses of imagination with the established 
"9A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The New American Library 


of World Literature, Inc., 1949), p. 39. Certain tendencies in contemporary logical positivism 
may be called tendencies of “unbridled rationalism.” 


“W. P. Montague, Ways of Knowing (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1948), p. 55. 
% Tbid., p. 66. % Ibid., p. 6A. 
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community of older principles which constitutes the work of reason.”"* But 
is not the forming of hypotheses the work of reason also? That is, at this 
point it is difficult clearly to demarcate reason from imagination, for the 
framing of hypotheses is a function of reason as well. Thus, we have facts 
directly experienced, and reason interrelating them by positing relations and 
new facts and principles. Without intuition in the sense of direct experience, 
reason cannot work, and what we call the intuition of the mystics is ex- 
perience at a level at which reason ceases to function. And, when the mystics 
say that reason cannot grasp their highest reality, they mean that at that 
level there is no scope for the work of reason, as there are no differences or 
distinctions to be interrelated. 

As Professor Montague complains, some of the mystics adopt a negative 
relation to the world and maintain that the world is not real. As the world 
of plurality is not real, as the highest reality is the only real, and as the work 
of reason or intellect is confined to the realm of plurality, they say that 
reason or intellect cannot grasp reality. But even these mystics do not use 
intuition as a philosophical method. Philosophy is always discursive knowl- 
edge, logical understanding of the nature of the universe. What these 
mystics generally do is to disprove, with the help of reason, all the positive 
conclusions about the world arrived at by the same reason in rival phi- 
losophies. Their philosophies generally appear to be destructive (vitan- 
davadas), not constructive. Their positive contribution to philosophy lies in 
their contention that there is a kind of knowledge which is intuitive but not 
discursive and that through it alone can reality be known. But intuition 
itself gives them no philosophy, for there is nothing to think about and 
thought as such ceases to exist in that intuition. 

One important point which these negativistic philosophers seem to over- 
look is that, if the truth of intuition and of their reality is based on, and 
derived from, considerations of empirical fact, either through inference or 
postulation, the latter must also be regarded as true if the former are true. 
This objection was raised, in fact, by the realistic Vedantins in India, for, 
they said, if the data are false, the conclusion cannot be true. The importance 
of this objection was noticed by the later followers of the extremist sub- 
schools of even the Advaita of Sankara, who said, therefore, that the world 
is neither unreal nor real. The truth of the world is a relative truth; only 
the truth of the Absolute is absolutely true. And the distinction between 
the relative and absolute truths turns out to be the distinction between what 
is true to the human intellect and what is true to the highest intuition. Some, 


% Ibid., p. 65. 
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like the followers of Sankara, say that what is true from one point of view 
and false from another can be neither true nor false. Others say that it is 
both true and false. But all this elaboration of the ideas of truth and falsity 
is the work of intellect, not of intuition. 

Taking Bergson, for instance, should we say that he used intuition as a 
philosophical method? In spite of all his strictures against intellect and 
logic, it was only with their help that he attempted to show their short- 
comings. All that he succeeded in proving was that there is such a form 
of cognition as intuition and that it is with its help that we can cognize 
time or duration. But is the experience of space the same as the concept 
of space? The experience of space is as much an intuition as the experience 
of time. Kant said as much, before Bergson, in calling space and time 
forms of intuition; even as forms of intuition, they are as much intuited. 
If succession is not time, simultaneity is not space. We need not here discuss 
the question of whether time or space is or is not spiritual. But there are 
many things in the world which we know through intuition in the sense 
of direct experience. And so long as we are prepared to leave them unrelated 
and unco-ordinated with each other, reason does not enter the scene. But 
when we attempt to co-ordinate and relate them and disprove false intuitions 
and confirm the true, we need the work of reason. Bergson, for example, 
had to use reason for relating time with space and other objects of experience 
and in developing principles of this interrelating. 

Bradley also admitted the necessity of intuition, when he said that, without 
the “This” in immediate experience, thought cannot work; otherwise, the 
workings of thought would be a consistent fairy tale without relevance to 
actuality.” Mr. Walsh says that Bradley admits somewhat tacitly the truth 
of intellectual intuition in our experience, which Kant thought belongs only 
to God’s experience."* Thought cannot incorporate the immediacy of feel- 
ing and sense and therefore remains until the end “an unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories” and a “spectral woof of impalpable abstractions.” In 
order to succeed in its work and attain its objective, thought must pass into 
something other and higher. And this higher, which is to retain the mediacy 
of thought and the immediacy of feeling and sense, can be nothing other 
than intellectual intuition, which creates sensations according to its con- 
ceptions. 


“F. H. Bradley, The Principles of Logic (London: Oxford University Press, 1922), Vol. II, 
p. 660. See also Rudolf Carnap, Meaning and Necessity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
n.d.), p. 12. Just as Bradley says that reason cannot determine whether a proposition is factually 
true or not without immediate experience, Carnap admits that semantics cannot determine the 
same without direct observation. 


** Reason and Experience, p. 62. 
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VII 


It may be interesting and useful for comparative purposes to know some 
of the meanings in which the phrase intellectual intuition is used in Western 
philosophy. Walsh, in his book Reason and Experience, gives four important 
meanings. First, intellectual intuition in the full Kantian sense is a hypo- 
thetical cognitive faculty, attributed to God, which simultaneously intuits the 
particulars and thinks them.’® Second, intellectual intuition is the appre- 
hension of self-evident truths. “Intuition of the self-evident . . . lies at the 
basis of all knowledge. We have only to supplement this with the theory 
of Descartes that inference itself reduces at its best to intuition to reach the 
rationalist doctrine of scientific knowledge in its strongest form.””° In the 
third place, intellectual intuition is the intuition of universals. Aristotle 
believed that the universals are perceived in the particulars and exist in the 
particulars, im re. So, they are directly perceived. But they are not sensed 
or intuited with the help of the senses. Therefore, they must be intuited by 
thought or intellect. Thus, all forms are intellectually intuited. In the fourth 
place, every inference has an element of intuition. Mure writes: “Had Kant 
paid more attention to the nature of inference he might have found it less 
easy to deny to thought its native moment of intuition. The discursive 
factor in thought is revealed not only in the dispersion of an identical con- 
cept through a multiplicity of sensuous intuitions which instantiate it, but 
also in the movement of inference from premises to conclusion; and in the 
grasping of a conclusion a complementary factor of intellectual intuition is 
plainly manifest, not as act separate from discursion but as the re-immediation 
of the discursive mediatory movement.”” Dr. Ewing identifies the insight 
that the premises necessitate the conclusion with intellectual intuition. Here 
we are reminded of Bradley’s view that in inference we synthesize the data 
and intuit the conclusion in an integrated whole.” 

Now, without going into detailed explanation and criticism of these doc- 


* Some interpreters equate intuiting the particulars with creating the sensations that accord with 
the categories. 

* Here we are reminded of the view of the Mimamsakas, namely, that among the grades of the 
universals all universals except the highest and the lowest are both universal and particular, 

use each universal, as different from the others of the same grade, is a particular coming 

under a higher universal, and, as comprehending the species coming under itself, is a universal. 
The lowest in the gradation must be a pure particular and the highest a pure universal. Now, 
at least those universals that are particulars must be intuited also, besides being conceived. Again, 
as individual entities, all universals must be intuited. Thus, not only sense but also intellect must 
have the power to intuit; which means cognition as such must be an intuition as well. 

* 4 R. G. Mure, An Introduction to Hegel, p. 96, quoted by Walsh in Reason and Experience, 
pp. 56-57. 

™ Bradley, The Principles of Logic, Vol. I, p. 258: “We first do a certain work on our data; 
and this work is the construction. We then by inspection discover and select a new relation, 
and this intuition is the conclusion.” 
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trines, we may say that in Western philosophy, too, the presence of intuition 
is admitted not only at the level of sensation and perception, but also at 
that of intellect or thought. Intuition is the grasping of an object as a solid 
unity or integrality. It is present, therefore, not only when pure qualities 
like colors and smells are grasped but also when individual objects like 
pens and pencils, universals like humanity and redness, and the Absolute or 
Brahman at the suprarational level are cognized. When I perceive a pen 
as a pen and not merely as a combination of qualities like colors and touch, 
I have an intuition. That the pen is perceived as a pen and not always as 
a group of qualities is shown when, in the erroneous perception of a pencil 
as a pen, we make the contradicting judgment, “It is a pencil and not a 
pen.” We do not say that we did not really perceive this or that quality, but 
that we did not perceive this or that object. The knowledge that we did 
not really perceive this or that quality is a result of later analysis of our 
experience. And even when we perceive a color like red, we have intuition, 
because the object is seen as a solid unity. A quality is a quality only when 
it is seen in relation to its substance. 

Regarding the cognition of universals, there are two views: according to 
Plato, they are only remembered but not perceived, whereas, according to 
Aristotle, they are perceived in the particulars. But Aristotle says that they 
are only intellectually intuited and not sensuously. Among the Indian phi- 
losophers, the Naiyayikas say that universals are sensuously intuited. Now, 
even taking Plato’s doctrine, when we remember an object, do we remember 
it as a solid unity or as a group or combination of interrelated elements? 
In remembering an object as a solid unity, there is an element of intuition, 
whether the object is a physical object or a universal. And Plato treats the 
Ideas as substances, which shows that the universals are solid unities and 
not mere groupings of elements. So, if we accept the view that the cognition 
of any solid unity involves intuition, then there must be intuition at the level 
of thought also. 

One may now ask: If thought, like perception, involves intuition, what 
is the difference between the two? Is not thought said to be discursive and 
perception non-discursive? In answer, it may be asked: If the perception of 
a book is of the form “It is a book” and not merely of the form “book,” is 
not perception also discursive? Perception itself becomes relational knowl- 
edge with the relation between “It” and “book.” We may hold that there 
is a stage in perception at which cognition is of the simple form “book.” 
But when I wish to communicate my knowledge or bring it to the level of 
communicability or even to that level at which I can relate it to other bits 
of my own knowledge, it would be of the form “It is a book” and would 
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be relational. For all these stages, philosophers have used the word percep- 
tion. Even if we believe that perception is originally of the form “book” 
and is intuitive, it is potentially relational and discursive, because it later 
assumes the form “It is a book.” “It” and “book” then become elements of 
the original perception “book.” But the elements now remain intuitions; 
and again the awareness of the whole, though discursive, retains an intuitive 
background. 

At the level of thinking, we pass beyond demonstrative reference. But 
even when we make a judgment like “Man is mortal,” we have two solid 
formal unities, “man” and “mortal,” distinctly entertained by thought and 
related by it. These solid unities are intuitions. If so, even at the level of 
thought or understanding, we have intuition. 

The above discussion shows that, except at the highest (that is, of the 
Absolute and of the mystic) and the lowest levels of cognition, thought 
cannot work without intuitions and intuitions cannot be understood without 
thought, and that the distinction between thought and intuition cannot be 
clear-cut. If thought is relational and relations need terms to relate, then, 
in the same process of cognition, the cognition of the terms is intuitive and 
the act of relating is discursive. This means that thought is permeated by 
intuition. And even in perception, particularly at that level at which it is 
communicable, intuition is permeated by thought. If philosophy is a com- 
municable system of knowledge, intuition by itself cannot be its method. If 
a communicable system of knowledge is one based on intuitions, then intui- 
tion must be one of the methods of philosophy, whether in the East or the 
West. 

Kant contrasted intuition and concepts, saying that intuitions (percepts) 
without concepts are blind and concepts without intuitions are empty. He 
used the word intuition in the meaning of sensation only. But later, even 
categories, as unitary forms of the understanding, were regarded as intuitions. 
They are intuitively used and intuitively known, and confer unitary form 
on the manifold of sensations. If intuition is the awareness of solid unities, 
then it applies as much to categories as to sensations. We have already 
referred to Bradley’s view, according to which we inspect or intuit the 
conclusion in a synthesized whole comprising the data. His view is justified 
only if intuiting the conclusion means the perception (not a sensuous per- 
ception, of course) of the formal unity of the whole. So, whenever there 
is perception of a unity, whether formal or material, we have. intuition. 
And the self-same process of cognition is discursive also if it is aware of 
the relational aspect, too. This awareness may be of three kinds: sub- 
conscious and voluntary, subconscious and involuntary (spontaneous), and 
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conscious and voluntary. The subconscious and voluntary type may be found 
in those cases in which we draw conclusions without knowing that we are 
doing so; in the use of categories, our awareness is subconscious and in- 
voluntary; only in explicit inference is the awareness of relational activity 
conscious and voluntary. 

This latter consideration shows that the opposition between intuition and 
concepts is not the same as the opposition between intuition and discursive 
thought. If to perceive a sensation is not regarded as discursive, then simply 
to cognize a universal is also not discursive. Discursive knowledge comes 
in when we begin to be aware of relations. If it is said that no concept 
can be cognized without cognizing its relations with the particulars and 
that cognition of a concept is therefore always relational, as much can be 
said about the cognition of even a color like red, for even here cognition 
is of the form “It is red” and therefore involves a relation between “It” and 
“red.” If it is said that there must have been a cognitive stage at which 
the distinction between “It” and “red” is not drawn, we may say that there 
must have been a stage at which every concept without relation to its par- 
ticulars is grasped. Indeed, neither stage can be demonstrated and fixed, but 
only postulated. From the standpoint of communicable knowledge or of 
every kind of knowledge that can be used and related, pure sensation and 
concepts are equally hypotheses. 


Ix 


The above discussion might have warned us that, in order to answer the 
question whether Indian philosophy as a whole, or one or more of its 
systems, uses intuition, either solely or conjointly with reason, as a philo- 
sophical method, one must be careful about the meaning of the word intui- 
tion and about the object with reference to which ‘intuition is claimed to 
be the proper method of cognition. Intuition may be ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. Clairvoyance, telepathy, etc., and the intuition of the mystics are 
extraordinary. All of us may possess these powers but to such a degree 
as to be negligible. But intuition in the ordinary sense of direct awareness 
of solid unities or unitary forms is used by all of us, and we are either aware 
of its use or acknowledge it if it is subconscious or spontaneous. Both 
Western philosophy and Indian philosophy use it as one of their methods. 
But intuition alone can never be a philosophical method and is not so used 
even by Indian philosophers. 

The real difference between Indian and Western philosophies does not lie 
in their use or avoidance of intuition as a philosophical method, but in the 
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spheres of their primary interest and their attitudes. Indian philosophy has 
been interested until now more in the inner life of man and has adopted 
a more inward attitude, while Western philosophy has been interested in 
general more in the outer life of man and has adopted an outward attitude.” 
Because of this difference, it is wrongly thought that Indian philosophy has 
used intuition alone as its method, while Western philosophy has used 
reason. The former also has used reason as its method, but primarily for 
the clarification and elaboration of inner truths. 

We may conclude by saying that (1) many classical Indian philosophers 
maintained that experience of the highest reality, the Brahman (Absolute), 
Atman (Self), or Purusa (Self), is possible only through unmediated know!- 
edge or intuition; (2) some maintained that even at that level our experience 
cannot be unmediated; (3) even the former group, in its controversies with 
its rivals, had to prove, with the help of reason, not only the reality of 
the Brahman or the Atman but also the validity and even the possibility 
of the highest intuition as unmediated cognitive experience; (4) almost all 
of them accepted the extraordinary forms of empirical knowledge like 
clairvoyance and telepathy; (5) most of them held that all empirical knowl- 
edge that claims truth is discursive; and (6) all of them used reason to 
interrelate not only the different forms of valid knowledge but also the 
different forms or levels of reality which they accepted. 

* We should not use the terms subjective attitude and objective attitude to denote this difference, 


for we may adopt an objective attitude even in the study of our inner life and a subjective 
attitude in the study of the outer. 








SHOSON MIYAMOTO 


Freedom, Independence, 
and Peace in Buddhism* 


Ill 


European Indologists suffered untold hardships in giving birth to a 
new academic study in the 110 years between 1784, when the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta was founded by Sir William Jones, and 1894, when Max Miiller 
completed publication of the Sacred Books of the East. By this time Indian 
studies, which had paved the way for fundamental methods in comparative 
religion and linguistics and had thus created new fields of human endeavor, 
were entering a static period. In fact, having seen their glorious days of 
grandeur, they were actually on the decline. The fuse of today’s comparative 
East-West philosophy had been lighted at that time; this has been constantly 
termed by the writer the “second renaissance” of humanity.’ 

Among the numerous, brilliant achievements of European scholars may 
be numbered the discovery of the Asoka Inscriptions and research in 
Gandhara Buddhist art, but surpassing these in its value as an idea was the 
discovery of the Aryan equivalent of freedom, moksa, a theme consistently 
underlying most Indian thought. As to the etymological identification of 
this word there has been complete agreement, beginning with the great 
Sanskrit dictionaries of Béhtlingk-Roth and Monier-Williams down to the 
works of leading contemporary scholars. This remains as‘eloquent testimony 
to the fact that freedom is a common legacy of the Indo-European tradition. 
Earlier scholars have suggested various translations and interpretations of 
moksa, but I should like to divide the equivalent terminologies into three 
categories in the hope that this scheme will give suggestions and ideas to 
the correct development of liberalism: 


1. Freedom, liberty, and emancipation (Freiheit, Befreiung, Freiwerden; liberté, 
affranchissement ) 

2. Deliverance and release (Erldsung; délivrance) 

3. Salvation (salut; Erlésung) 








$ The first section of this paper appeared in this journal in January, 1952 (Vol. I, No. 4). 
*See my “Bukkyé-gaku to Bukkyé-shikan,” Shakydkenkyw#, Special Issue on Japanese Culture 
and Buddhism, New Volume X, No. 1 (January, 1933), p. 74. 
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The first of these is the common idea of freedom, and the second carries 
religious connotations, characteristically Indian.’ The third is the interpreta- 
tion of Europeans steeped in Christian tradition, but this sense of moksa 
is wanting in the age of the older Upanisads and is not articulate in the 
primitive texts of Buddhism. This concept was not born until after the death 
of the Buddha, who was then mystically viewed and whose power of protec- 
tion was glorified in Mahayana Buddhism; in fact, faith in a savior is a 
relatively new and late development in India. Religious faith, which is 
intellectual in primitive Buddhism, can be seen from the frequent uses of 
such words as saddha (Sanskrit: fraddha) or faith, adhimutti (adhimukti) 
or firm trusting resolve, passada (prasada) or clearness and serenity along 
with composure, etc., in the Agamas. It was only in the Mahayana sétras 
that the Buddhist faith-philosophy concerning the supernatural Buddhakaya 
was emphasized. 

The religion of salvation by grace of the Amida Buddha or Tathagata was 
continuously developed by those earnest and pious Chinese teachers of Jodo 
(Chinese: Ching-t’u) or Pure Land, Donran (T’an-luan, 476-542), Zendd 
(Shan-tao, 613-681), etc., and was steadily expounded by Hénen (1133- 
1212) and Shinran (1173-1262) of Japan. Shinran is really a genius of 
religious faith,’ having discriminated the devotional faith in Tathagata or 
the Savior from the cultural teaching of Buddha, or enlightenment. His 
Tathagata-faith may be expressed more appropriately: “Tathagatism in 
Buddhism.” Recently I have come to the conclusion that Tathagata is the 
Subject of Peace, Our Savior, Dharmaraja of the Land of Bliss, while the 
“Buddha” is the Enlightened One of Unbounded Freedom. Some think that 
the essence of Buddhism is philosophy, and others, religion. It is vitally 
important to discover that it is both religion and philosophy. This is a matter 
that requires fuller treatment, but to state only the conclusion: the Tathagata 


? Cf. Radhakrishnan: “Moksa, on its negative side, means freedom from blinding egoism, but, 
on its positive side, it means identification with a fuller life and wider consciousness. The 
emancipated soul is roused to a sense of its universality.” Quoted in C. A. Moore, “Metaphysics 
and Ethics in East and West,” in C. A. Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 410-411. 


* Reverend Manshi Kiyozawa (1863-1903), one of the renowned free thinkers of the Meiji 
Era, whose philosophical work, “A Skeleton of the Philosophy of Religion,” was presented to 


the World Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893, clearly expressed the devotional faith 
of Shinran: 


“I have gained this peace and happiness through my belief in Tathagata of boundless mercy. 
. . . We can always live in peace, simply through believing in Him, His power is unlimited, 
unsurpassed, and is found everywhere. It is in action in all nooks and corners of the world 
without any hinderance. My great peace is the result of my relying on His unlimited power. 
1 feel no apprehension in trusting my life and death to Tathagata.” 


From Kunji Tajima and Floyd Shacklock, trans., Selected Essays of Manshi Kiyozawa (Kyoto: 
The Bukkyé Bunka Society, 1936), p. 73. 
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is the religious subject of peace-freedom (nirvana-moksa), and the Buddha 
is the cultural subject of freedom-peace (moksa-nirvana). 

Points in common are found between faith in Amida and bhakti (devo- 
tion) —worship of Krsna of the Bhagavatas*—but their origins have not been 
clarified. In my opinion bhakti-worship would not have arisen had it not 
been for the existence of the Buddha, who was at the same time a creator 
of cultural universalism in India and, as founder of a world religion, a 
savior of humanity. Without this influence of Tathagata-worship of Bud- 
dhism, Bhagavata-faith would not have come into existence. This is borne 
out by study of the historical development of the idea of nirvana, which 
was popularized with the advent of Buddhism and was later adopted as the 
basic principle of Hinduism along with Brahman, as seen in Mahabharata, 
Bhagavata Purana, and the later Upanisads (Nirvana, Paramabrahma, Aksi, 
etc.). 

Nirvana is certainly of non-Brahmanic origin. It came into Buddhism 
“by the side door,” being popular in non-Aryan surroundings. The basic 
idea of peace in mirvana was built up into the Buddhist nirvana, imbued 
with the frontier spirit of the Aryans. Thereupon, Buddhist mérvana-peace, 
combined with moksa-freedom, was newly cultivated on the ground of 
Buddhahood or enlightened humanity and borne to the last, apratisthita- 
nirvana.” 

The essence and spirit of Buddhist liberalism are to develop, fully and 
soundly, each of the three forms of moksa. And the effort of the liberal 
movement in contemporary Europe and America is also, I believe, con- 
tinually seeking the appropriate growth of these three phases. Of particular 
importance, however, is the fact that Buddhism bore the actual evidence that 
the reality of human life lay in not being captivated even by liberalism. 


“Cf. Franklin Edgerton, trans., Bhagavad Gita (Cambridge: Harvard Uniyersity Press, 1946), 
Vol. Il, p. 71: 


“So the notion of bhakti, devotion, enters into its scheme of salvation by a side door, without 
at first displacing the old intellectual theory of salvation by knowledge. At least it is rationalized 
in this way. It is represented that by devoted love of God one can attain knowledge (of God), 
and so indirectly the salvation which comes through this knowledge; ‘By devotion one comes 
to know Me, what My measure is and what I am in very truth; then, knowing Me in very truth, 
he straight-way enters into Me.’” 


* Primitive Buddhism speaks of two kinds: saupadisesa (uyoe ARBRE ) and anupadisesa 
(muyoe MRete ) or patisankha (attained by intellectual power; chakumetsu #678) and 
appatisankha (caused by absence of productive power; bichakumetsu JEZERR). Yogacarins add 
two more, prakrti-iuddba (purity of nature; jishdshdjd BYETEYR ) and apratisthita (non-abode; 
mujisho WtEIR ). See J. Rahder, ed., Daiabbaimika (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926), p. xxiv: “ne 
voit pas le régne de la naissance et de la mort, ne réside pas dans le nirvana’; “il n'est pas 
séparé du samsara, ni ne se rejouit du nirvana.” See J. Masuda, Der individualistische Idealismus 
der Yogacara-Schule (Heidelberg: M. Walleser, 1926), pp. 49-54. See E. Wolff, Zur Lebre 
vom Bewusstsem bei den spateren Buddhbisten (Heidelberg: M. Walleser, 1930), pp. 48-53. 
See also N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism (London: Luzac and Company, 1930), 
pp. 199, 200. 
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We must admit that for humanity this subject matter is a much loftier theme 
than moksa-freedom. Being the spirit of “ever go beyond,” moksa is con- 
tinually wiping out obstacles and denying every possible objectification. But 
what is it that transcends moksa-freedom? It is the idea of nirvana. And 
only when we consider this idea in the twofold relationship of freedom-to- 
peace and peace-to-freedom can nirvana have meaning for us today, because 
what is most important in life is not peace alone, but the process of freedom 
toward this higher realization. It is not enough only to nurture our ideals; 
we must bring our ideals to life in our everyday existence, the end into the 
process, not just cry for peace but advance by practice and proof through 
something we can call our very own, namely, freedom. This problem should 
have been solved by mankind but never has been. But as an ideal, a request, 
and a vow by man, it has been brought forth from time immemorial and 
will be continued to eternity as a vision of humanity. 


IV 


Nirvana does not appear in the older Upanisads. Such newer works as 
the Nirvana Upanisad were very late and were all affected by the Buddhist 
nirvana.’ The Brahma-nirvana in the Bhagavad-gita’ is an idea that comes 
much later than Buddhism, being a synthesis of the nirvana of Buddhism 
and Brahman of Brahmanism. Brahma-nirvana is the supreme state of 
Brahmanic release. Professor Edgerton interprets Brahma-nirvana as “ex- 
tinction in Brahman” or “the extinction which is Brahman’”* by Ramanuja’s 
commentary “nirvanam ayam brahma.” But he comments: “Details as to the 
nature of that state are wholly wanting in the Gita. . . . All that seems clear 
is that it was regarded as some sort of real existence, not as total and absolute 
annihilation.”® I think it is more appropriate to translate Brahma-nirvana 
as “peaceful bliss which is Brahman,” because nirvana and Brahman are 
two ideas, being combined and synthesized by the hand of the author of the 
Gita in the newly idealized supreme state and the highest goal, which is 
salvation.”® 

H. Oldenberg concludes that the source of mirvana is in the idea of the 

* Jwanmukti, or release during life, and ajivanmukti, or release after death, may be regarded 
as after-growths of saupadisesa-ntbbana, or nibbana in the living body, and anupddisesa-nibbana, 
or nibbana without body (literally, without residue), samskrta-vimukti, or conditioned release, 
and asamskrta-vimukti, or unconditioned release in Buddhism. 

7 Four instances are found in Bhagavad Gita, Vol. I, p. 31; Bhagavad-gita Il. 72; V. 24, 25, 26. 

* Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 23. * Ibid., Vol. Il, pp. 23-24. 

© J Takakusu translates Brabma-nirvana as “eien no heiwa,” or eternal peace, in Sei-Bagabonka 
(Tokyo: Heigo Shuppan Sha, 1918), pp. 67, 94; and Sri Aurobindo as “the supreme peace 


of a calm self-extinction” in Essays on the Gita (New York: The Sri Aurobindo Library, 1950), 
p. 210. Cf. pp. 213, 214, 216, 218. 
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basic reality of Brahman, a plausible but erroneous conclusion."* He did not 
comprehend the Buddhist mirvana in which the basic reality is regarded as 
the indefinite (avyaékata). Others, such as Poussin and Oltramare, consider 
it as an old Yogic thought of hypnotic trance. Although this may be the 
concept of mirvaéna prior to or other than Buddhism, it by no means ap- 
proaches the idea of Buddhist mirvana—we can venture this without waiting 
for Stcherbatsky’s criticism.’ Buddhist mirvana was adopted to supplement 
the freedom which indicates fully the cultural spirit of the Aryan, for 
freedom to become a truer and more dynamic freedom must be grounded 
on the peace indicated by this new idea of freedom. Therefore, it can be 
said that the mirvana newly adopted by Buddhists is moksa-nirvana (freedom- 
peace), an entirely new word born with a hitherto unattached significance. 

The simplest way to understand this problem is to note that mirvana 
cannot be translated into foreign languages. European scholars have used 
nirvana as nirvana without translating it into their native tongues, whether 
English, French, or German. China and Japan, likewise, lacked an appro- 
priate equivalent and left it untranslated. In Japan today nirvana is rendered 
nehan, which is a corrupted transcription of nibbana. Kichizd (Chi-ts’ang, 
549-623), founder of the Sanron (San-lun) school, said that relative 
nirvana can be translated, but that absolute nirvana cannot be translated. 
Relative nirvana can be said to mean freedom, and absolute nirvana, peace. 
Perhaps the latter can be said to mean a new peace-freedom; the former, 
freedom-peace. 

Kichizé mentions six Chinese equivalents,* and Kanjé (Kuan-ting, 561— 
632), the disciple of Chigi (Chi-i) of the Tendai (T’ien-t’ai) school, men- 
tions ten equivalents, adding five more to Kichiz6’s list.'* The late Professor 

™ Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde (Neunte Auflage, 
Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1923), p. 326; Die Lehre der 


Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1915), 
p. 311. Cf. L. de la Vallée Poussin, Nirvana (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1925), p. 88. 


Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad: Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, 1927), pp. 5-6. 


* Nehangy6-yui, Taishd 1768, 38, p. 233: (1) Metsu (mieh), or extinction, by Jiku-déshd 
(Chu-tao-shéng, 369?-434); (2) Mui (wu-wei), or uncreated, and metsudo (mieh-tu), or 
extinction in salvation, by Soja (Séng-chao, 384-414); (3) Gedatsu (chieh-t’o), or freedom, 
by Sdsi (Séng-tsung, 438-496) of Taigen (T’ai-ch’ang) Temple; (4) Daijakujé (ta-chi-ting), 
or great tranquil meditation, by Héchd (Fa-ch’ung, 451-524) of Senbu (Hsuan-wu) Temple; 
(5) Fushé (pu-shéng), or non-production, by Hésen (Fa-hsien, date?) of Nankan (Nan-chien) 
Temple and Ryé-Butei (Emperor Wu, 464-549) of Liang Dynasty; (6) Amraku (an-lo), or 
happiness, by Dony6é (T’an-ying, 349-418?) of Chdkan (Ch’ang-kan) Temple. Kichizd men- 
tions another series of six in the Daijé-genron III, Taishé 1853, 45, p. 46: mui, murui, gedatsu, 
jakumetsu FR, metsu, metsudo WE . 

“4 Daibatsu-nehangyd-gengi 1, Taishéd 1765, 38, p. 2; Nanjid 1544: (1) Jakumetsu (chi- 
mieh), or tranquil extinction, by Daibin (Ta-pin), that is, Donbin (T’an-pin, 409-475) of 
Shdgon (Chuang-yen) Temple; (2) Hizd (pi-tsamg), or secret womb, by Donnai (T’an-ai, 
date?) of Hakuba (Pai-ma) Temple; (3) Murui (wu-lei) gedatsu (chieb-t’o) , or non-hindrance 
freedom, by Sényi (Séng-jou, 431-494) of Jérin (Ting-lin) Temple; (4) Mui (wu-wei), or 
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Chizen Akanuma made a list of approximately one hundred equivalents,’ 
many of which are found among the groups mentioned above and those to 
be mentioned later. Professor J. Rahder mentions the Chinese equivalent pi- 
ching-an-lo ( hikky6-anraku) , or absolute happiness (bliss) , to atyantasukha- 
nirvana in the Dasabhimika-sitra.'* Rhys Davids, in the Pali Text Society’s 
Pali-English Dictionary, enumerates the following nibbana equivalents’ 


. the harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the flood, the place of 
bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the uncreated, 
the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of suffering, the medicine for all 
evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the 
further shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, the 
detachment, the holy city. 


To these I may add the following, regarded as important nirvana concep- 
tions: solitude, non-rebirth, non-differentiation, luck, infinity, purity, lamp, 
eternity, and peace. 


Vv 


Since the dawn of the nineteenth century, it has been a long-spun problem 
among scholars whether Buddhist mirvana is Nichts or peace. This presented 
dilemmas differing with each scholar; for Max Miiller it was a “riddle”"*; 
for Childers, “difficulty, the apparent co-existence of two irreconcilable doc- 
trines”’*; for Emile Senart, “cette contradiction”; for Poussin, “thirty years 
of interminable discussion”; for Oldenberg, “auf der Messerschneide 
22. and in recent times, for Radhakrishnan, “two implica- 


zwischen beidem 

uncreated, by Eki (Hui-chi, 412-496) of Mt. Kaikei (Hui-chi); (5) Metsudo (mieh-tu), 
or extinction in salvation by Chizé (Chi-ts’'ang, 458-522) of Kaizen (K’ai-shan) Temple and 
Houn (Fa-yiin, 467-529) of Kétaku (Kuang-chai) Temple, but does not refer to No. 4, 
Daitjakujé. It is interesting to notice that Kichizé does not mention Héun, the chief opponent 
from his standpoint, and that he assigns mwrui instead of metsudo to Chizd. 

% Genshi-Bukkyé no Kenkya (Nagoya: Hajinkaku-shobd, 1939), pp. 138-144: thirty-two 
equivalents from Samnryutta-nikaya XLIII, “asamkbata-samyutia,” 12-44; four from Uddana; ten 
from Abhidhanappadipika; fifty-one from Nettippakarana, p. 55; sixty-six from Shiteiron Ill, 
Taishé 1647, 32, pp. 390-391, Nanjid 1261; twelve from Héunsokuron V1, Taishé 1537, 26, 
p. 481, Nanjid 1296; four from Mahaparinirvanasiitra XXVII, Taishé 374, 12, p. 527, Nanjid 
113; twenty-eight from Yogacarabhimisastra L, Taishéd 1579, 30, p. 577, Nanjid 1170; ten 
from Sariputra-abbidharmasastra XVI, Taishéd 1548, 28, p. 633, Nanjid 113, for perfection. 

% Johannes Rahder, ed., Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and Chinese Versions 
of the Databhumikasiitra (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928), p. 93. Hikkyé-anraku BBE Fess. 

*T. W. Rhys Davids and William Stede, eds., Pali-English Dictionary (Chipstead, Surrey: 
The Pali Text Society, 1921), p. 198. 

* Chips from a German Workshop, (New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Company, 1874), 





243. 
" *R. C. Childers, A Dictionary of the Pali Language (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Company, Ltd., 1875), p. 265. 
* “Nirvana,” in Album-Kern (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1903), p. 102. 
= Poussin, Nirvana, p. 82. 
* Oldenberg, Baddbe, p. 328. 
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tions of negative and positive”; for T. M. P. Mahadevan, “Opinion is 
divided”**; for G. P. Malalasekera, “Is Nibbana annihilation? Yes and no”; 
and for F. S. C. Northrop, nirvana is the “undifferentiated aesthetic con- 
tinuum.””* A summary of the question at issue is given here. 

Francis Barham of Bath, in The Times of April 24, 1857, protested 
against Max Miiller’s interpretation of mirvana as “utter annihilation.” 
Barham maintained that it means “union and communion with God, or 
absorption of the individual soul by the divine essence,” because Neander, 
the great church historian; Creuzer, the famous scholar; and Huc, the well- 
known traveler and missionary, interpreted it in the sense of an apotheosis 
of the human soul, as it was taught in Vedanta, Sufism, and the Christian 
mysticism of Eckhart and Tauler, and not in the sense of absolute annihila- 
tion. Max Miiller replied to this criticism in a letter to the editor entitled 
“The Meaning of Nirvana.” He distinguished between Buddhism as a reli- 
gion und Buddhism as a philosophy, saying it was a “riddle”: the bliss of 
nirvana or annihilation? Later, in 1869, he gave an address on “Buddhist 
Nihilism,” in which he said: 

But, if, as Buddhism teaches, the soul, after having passed through all the phases 
of existence, all the worlds of gods and of the higher spirits, attain finally Nirvana 
as its highest aim and last reward, i.e., becomes quite extinct, then religion is not 
any more what it ought to be—a bridge from the finite to the infinite, but a trap- 


bridge hurling man into the abyss, at the very moment when he thought he had 
arrived at the stronghold of the Eternal.”8 


While maintaining a nihilistic viewpoint, as founder of comparative religion 
he could not but hold firmly to the position that nirvana is the summum 
bonum, the highest happiness, the immortal, the beautiful, the tender, the 
humanly true, like pure gold. 

It was Eugéne Burnouf (1801-52) who, though usually considered to 
be a nihilistic exponent of nirvana, interpreted Buddhism not only from 
the two sides of philosophy and religion, Ja délivrance ou le salut, but also 
from a broadminded standpoint: 


Je puis déja dire que le Nirvana est pour les théistes absorption de la vie individuelle 
en Dieu, et pour les athées Vabsorption de cette vie individuelle dans le néant. Mais 





*§. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1923), 
Vol. I, p. 447. 


*“Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values in Indian Philosophy” in Moore, op. cit., 
p. 323. 

*™“Some Aspects of Reality as Taught in Theravada Buddhism,” #bid., p. 194. 

* “Methodology and Epistemology, Oriental and Occidental,” sbid., pp. 151, 153. 

™ Chips from a German Workshop, pp. 244-246, 276-287. 


* Lectures on the Science of Religion with Papers on Buddhism (New York: Charles Scribner 
and Company, 1872), p. 140. 
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pour les uns et pour les autres, le Nirvana est la délivrance, c'est Vaffranchissement 
supréme.”® 


Nihilistic views of nirvana are founded on the linguistic interpretation of 
nirodha and anupadisesa-nibbana. Although the latter is the production of 
Abhidharma scholars, the former is expounded by Buddha in the First 
Sermon. The literal meaning of nirodha is to extinguish lusts, passions, all 
selfish desires, to let us be freed from bondage. Anupadisesa-nibbana means 
“nibbana without residues”; wpadi means substratum which causes rebirth 
or transmigration. Burnouf maintained that anupddisesa-nibbana is l’anéan- 
tissement, ov il ne subsiste plus rien de Vindividualité,” while he interpreted 
nirodha, the third of the Four Truths, as “Par la loi de la cessation, l’ homme 
doit s’affranchir des miséres de l’existence et parvenir a un état de repos et 
de quittude qui est le Nirvana.”™ 

There is no nihilism at all. We may express the Absolute as the extinc- 
tion or end of relatives, but we cannot conclude nihilism from the Absolute. 
I shall mention three important formulas to prescribe the nature of nirvana 
to show that mirodha is simply one negative attribute of mirvana—the mis- 
understanding of which gives rise to the erroneous concept that nirvana 
is equivalent to nirodha: 

The first formula: mirodha in the Four Truths, (1) dukkha, or suffering; 
(2) dukkhasamudaya, or its cause; (3) dukkhanirodha, or its extinction; 
(4) dukkhanirodhagamini patipadd, or the way to its extinction. The second 
formula: mirodha in the series of viraga, nirodha, and nibbana. The third 
formula: mirvana attained by the Middle-Way principle. As the formula 
shows, nirodha cannot be abstracted and made the basis of nihilism. It is 
only a functional moment in our cultural, psychological, social, philosophical, 
and religious activities. Max Miiller wrote: 


If Buddha had said, like St. Paul, “the what no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, neither 
has it entered into the heart of man,” was prepared in the mirvana for those who 
had advanced to the highest degree of spiritual perfection, such expressions would 
have been quite sufficient to serve as a proof to the philosophers by profession that 
this nirvana, which could not become an object of perception, by the senses, nor of 
conception by the categories of the understanding, could be nothing more nor less 
than the Nothing. Could we dare with Hegel to distinguish between a Nothing 
(Nichts) and a Not (Nicht), we might say that the nirvana had through a false 
dialectical process become from a relative Nothing an absolute Not.°? 


* Eugene Burnouf, Introduction a l’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien (Paris: Maisonreuve et Cie, 
1844), pp. 16-17. * Ibid., p. 528. 

= Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Nouvelle édition, Paris: Librairie Orientale et Américaine, 1925), 
p. 519. 

* Miiller, Lectures, p. 144. 
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In the second formula, mirodha is anteceded by virdga, or absence of 
desire, and followed by mibbana. Viraga is the process of deliverance of 
moksa, and nibbana is the realm of salvation which is generally ex- 
pounded as “inexpressible” (anidassana) , “non-discrimination” (nirvikalpa) , 
etc. Nirodha is the extinction of something—dukkha-nirodha, upadana-, 
tanha-, kama-, nandi-, bhava-, sakkaya-, saifiavedayita-, etc. It is an inter- 
medial moment between freedom and peace; to derive nirvana-nihilism from 
nirodha is a grave error. I dare say that among European scholars it was 
the British scholars who never lost the ethical standpoint and soundly in- 
terpreted mirvana without attaching to it the nihilistic view. 

The third formula, that of the Middle-Way principle, as expressed in the 
First Sermon: 


These two extremes, monks, are not to be practiced by one who has gone forth 

from the world. What are the two? That conjoined with the passions and luxury, 
low, vulgar, common, ignoble, and useless, and that conjoined with self-torture, pain- 
ful, ignoble, and useless. Avoiding these two extremes the Tathagata has gained the 
enlightenment of the Middle Path, which produces insight and knowledge, and 
tends to tranquillity, to higher knowledge, enlightenment, Nirvana. (Upasamaya 
abhittiaya sambodhaya nibbanaya samvattats.)** 
But when it was necessary to clarify the Buddhist standpoint in contrast to 
non-Buddhist views, the combined formula of the second and third became 
important and stereotyped, as against the undetermined questions (avyakdata- 
vatthuni) in the Célamdlunkya-sutta, Pasddika-suttanta, etc., and in contrast- 
ing it to vain un-Buddhistic statements in the Mahdsufiftata-sutta: “because 
they are not useful, do not tend to revulsion (nibbidaya) , absence of passions 
(virdgaya) , extinction (nirodhaya), tranquillity, higher knowledge, enlight- 
enment, nibbana.’** Nibbana is always the last, the Absolute, equal to 
Dhamma and Middle Way. 


VI 


Abridging my article in the Tetsugaku-zasshi,** I have made the following 
table of the concepts of nirvana held by various modern scholars of Buddhism 
in order that a clear picture be presented for the benefit of the reader. With 
the exception of the last two groups, 6 and 7 of the list, practically all 
modern scholars interpret nirvana as “absolute annihilation,” unaware of 
the far-reaching difference between linguistic and theoretical understandings 


* Samyutta-nikaya LVI, “Sacca-semyutta,” I; Tathagatena Vutta; E. J. Thomas, Early Buddhist 
Scriptures (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Company, Ltd., 1935), pp. 29-30. 

“ Majibima-nikaya LXII; Digha-nikaya XXIX; Majjbima-nikaya CXXII. (My translation.) 

* Tetsugaku-zasshi, LK VI, No. 709 (1951), 2-24. 
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of nirodha. Even some Buddhist Abhidharmists,®® the Sautrantika, for in- 
stance, held nirvana to be abhavamatra or “simply nothing.” 


1. Nirvana is yogic, hypnotic ecstasy plus religious beatitude—Louis de la 
Vallée Poussin, Paul Oltramare, Thomas Colebrooke, etc. Poussin, along with 
Oltramare who says, “En soi, le Nirvana n'est pas l’anéantissement,”™ main- 
tains that it is a branch of yoga.** He writes that nirvana is “un séjour 
supréme et définitif,”* “séjour immortel (amatam padam) ,”* “d'un Yoga 
amorphe et qui shrement n’était pas nibiliste,”* and yet on the other hand, 
he calls Buddhism, “ce nibilisme,’”** contending, “Le Nirvana, en bonne 
logique indienne ou occidentale, ne peut étre que l’anéantissement, la morte 
éternelle,”* “Le Bouddhisme, des son berceau, aurait été nibiliste.”** Stcher- 
batsky’s criticism of Poussin’s yogic nirvana theory states that the identifica- 
tion of Buddhism with yoga results in nothing less than transforming Bud- 
hism into magic and sorcery.*° However, from the historical point of view, 
the author dares to say that yoga had yet to be systematized into a school in 
the Buddha’s time although it was in popular practice. As E. J. Thomas 
wrote, “The term Nirvana was correctly explained by Colebrooke a century 
ago.” Colebrooke had the right understanding of peace-freedom, but he may 
be classified in this group, for he said of nirvana: “Perpetual uninterrupted 
apathy can hardly be said to differ from eternal sleep. The notion of it as 
of a happy condition seems to be derived from the experience of ecstasies, 
or from that of profound sleep from which a person awakes refreshed.”** 


2. The rational grasping of the negative aspects of mirvana, Nichts, 
Erléschen, anéantissement, annihilation, thus putting emphasis on Buddhist 
nihilism—R. C. Childers, Eugéne Burnouf, Hermann Oldenberg, etc. Max 
Miiller strongly asserted Buddhist nirvana to be eternal bliss and immortality, 
saying that the nihilistic view was only a later growth in the Abhidharma, 
the Third Canon,“ being misled by Burnouf. Greatly shocked by this state- 
ment, such scholars as R. C. Childers, T. W. Rhys Davids, V. Trenckner, and 


H. Oldenberg started to examine the Agamas and Vinayas in search of 


* Abbidbarmakoia, Poussin’s French translation (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1924), Vol. II, p. 284. 
See also Poussin, Nirvana, pp. 70, 137, and Stcherbatsky, op. cit., p. 27. 

* T’Histoire des Idées Théosophiques dans L’Inde: La Théosophique Bouddhique (Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1923), p. 457. 

* Poussin, Nirvana, p. 11. 


* Ibid., p. 49. “ Ibid., p. 151. 
“ Ibid., p. xv. “ Tbid., pp. 34, 42, 43. 
* Tbid., p. v. “ Ibid., p. xv. 


“ Stcherbatsky, op. cit., p. 6, n. 2. 

“Quoted in E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, and Company, Lrd., 1933), pp. 121-123. 

“ Chips from a German Workshop, p. 281. 
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opposing proof. Oldenberg’s monumental Buddha was an outstanding 
product of such undertakings, but none found a satisfactory solution to the 
“riddle,” though they discovered everywhere mirodha and other negative 
equivalents. Among them R. C. Childers and Joseph Dahlmann were the 
most unmitigated exponents of Buddhist nihilism. Childers had no doubt 
about it: “A great number of equivalents are used with reference to Nirvana 
which leave no room to doubt that it is the absolute extinction of being, 
the annihilation of the individual.”** And Dahlmann, using such phrases as 
krassesten Nihilum, says, “Nirvana ist Ode und Leere des Nichts im pragnan- 
testen Sinne. Der Strom der Leiden miindet im Nichts.”* 


3. Nirvana elucidated as Dharmataé-monism of Mahayana philosophy. 
This is evident in the efforts of the Russian Buddhist scholar, Th. Stcher- 
batsky, who attempted to connect it with materialism. He emphasizes the 
intermedial placement of Sautrantika between the opposition of Mahayana 
monism (advaya) and the realism of the Sarvastivadin, the leader of the 
Hinayana, which he terms “radical pluralism.” According to Stcherbatsky, 
such ucchedavada, or nihilism, which the Buddha emphatically denied, may 
be called “simple materialism,” because it left no room for the law of 
moral justice. On the other hand, he wrote that the radical pluralism 
of Sarvastivada, that is, Vaibhasika, resembles the materialism of modern 
science, in spite of the estimation of moral merit, in the sense that “The 
moral world conduces through a very long process of evolution the living 
world into a state of final quiescence where there is no life.”** On the 
“abhavamatra” theory of Sautrantika, not only Vaibhiasika, but also Thera- 
vada in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, Vasubandhu in his Kofa, and the 
monist Candrakirti of Prasahgika in the Prasannapada,™ all accentuate their 
opposition, but Stcherbatsky disregards this climax in the history of nirvana 
controversy. The only point he endeavors to elucidate is that the dharmata- 
monism coincides with Vedantic philosophy and with Spinoza’s Deus sive 
substantia, Deus sive natura. He differentiates between Nagarjuna’s mystic 
intuition and Spinoza’s intellectual intuition, sub specie aeternitatis. He says, 
“in a monistic Universe the reality of the Buddhist doctrine itself must be 
denied in that sense that it is also merged in the reality of the whole, and 





“ Childers, op. cit., p. 266. 
“ Nirvana (Berlin: Felix L. Dames, 1896), p. 15. 
© Stcherbatsky, op. cit., Pp. BF 


™ Tbid., p. 29. 29. 

" Visuddbimagga, “dukkbonirodbaniddeso” (London: Pali Text Society, 1921), Vol. I, 
pp. 507-509. Poussin, Abbidharmekosa, Vol. Il, pp. 276-287. Pr. 4 XXV, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, pp. 525-534; XV, p. 265. Cf. Poussin, Nirvana, pp. 70, 134-148, 185; Dutt, op. cit., 


pp. 162, 172, 177, 178, 182. 
™ Stcherbatsky, op. cé#., p. 53. 
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all philosophic systems ultimately tend toward monism,”™ taking hold of 
Candrakirti’s comment. He continues, “from the Indian standpoint F. H. 
Bradley can be characterized as a genuine Madhyamika,”™ and maintains 
that famyata is to be understood as “relativity.”™ 


4. The mystic group which identifies mirvana-Erlésung with Christian 
devotion—F. Heiler, H. Beck, E. Lehman, and N. Séderbloom. Heiler 
wrote in Die Buddhistische Versenkung, “Buddha, der Meister der Versen- 
kung; Jesus, der Meister des Gebets,” and he considered nirvana as das 
ewige Urgeheimnis and its Sehnsuchtziel and Erlésungziel as one with Chris- 
tian devotion. Concluding his chapter on nirvana, he quotes Nathan Séder- 
bloom’s La Vie Future: 


Nirvana ist voll der Andacht und des Friedens der Ewigkeit. Man fihlt die besanfti- 
genden Fliigelschlage der grossen Ruhe, und das Herz wird erfiillt von einem reli- 
gidsen Gefiihl der Erleichterung und des Friedens. Nirvana ist eine géttliche Welt 
ohne Gott, ein Gottesgeschenk ohne Schenker.® 


5. Nirvana as return to an invisible, eternal fire. F. Otto Schrader, for 
example, maintains that nirvana is not nothingness; it is to be understood 
as a return to the original purity of the invisible but eternal fire.” He strongly 
protests against the nihilistic view concerning anatta and nibbdna, and asserts 


that it was the Buddha himself who saw clearly the Supernatural One, the 


% Ibid., p. 230. His translation of Prasannapada: “Nirvana represents Quiescence, i.e., the 
non-applicability of all the variety of names and (non-existence of) particular objects. This 
very Quiescence, so far as it is the natural (genuine) quiescence (of the world), is called 
bliss. The Quiescence of Plurality is also a bliss because of the cessation of speech or because 
of the cessation of thought. It is also a bliss because by putting an end to all defiling agencies, 
all individual existences are stopped. It is also a bliss because, by quenching all defiling forces, 
all instinct (and habits of thought) have been extirpated without residue. It is also a bliss 
because, since all the objects of knowledge have died away, knowledge itself has also died.” 
Ibid., p. 209. 

% Tbid., p. 52. 

* Ibid., p. 232. Though his interpretation of famyata is very sharp, he lacks understanding 
of the original form of Stinyata, that is, suimata-vibara, which is consistent through the history 
of Samyata thought, but is unfortunately neglected by scholars including Stcherbatsky. To under- 
stand Siinyata as relativity i is not sufficient, because it is to be expressed by not only “emptiness,” 
but also “the Absolute.” Cf. my “Studies on Sufifata-vihara,” PNibon Bukkyé Gakkai Nenpé, 
XVII (1951), 100-123; and “Voidness and Middle Way” (in English) in Studies on Buddhism 
in Japan (Tokyo: The International Buddhist Institute, 1939), pp. 74-92. 

8 Buddhismus, Vol. 1 (Berlin and Leipzig: G. J. Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung, 1919), pp 
68-80; Vol. II (2d ed., Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1920), pp. 115-127. 

® Der Buddhismus (Tubingen: J. T. B. Mohr, 1911), pp. 150-154. 

we Heiler, ie Buddbistische Versenkung (Minchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1922), pp. 
36-42 I , 

“On the Problem of Nirvana,” Journal of the Pali Text Society (1904-05), pp. 165-168. 
His evidence rests on Svetasvatara Upanisad 1. 13; VI. 19: Nesimbottaratapaniya Upanisad Tl; 
Maitreyi Upanisad 1. 1-7; Maitrayana Upanisad IV. 3; VI. 34. But these Upanisads are not 
considered earlier than Buddha's time. The following scholars also refer to the original fire: 
A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), p. 66; S. Radhakrishnan, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 446-448; H. Nakamura, Indoteki Shit (Tokyo: Shunjasha, 1950), pp. 
120-127. 
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Absolute. He is of the opinion that “a true ethic must necessarily be 
atheistic,”** and that there rests in the parinibbuto not the slightest shade 
of individuality as is stated in the Suttanipata (verses 235 and 1074): “The 
wise expire like this lamp.” “As the flame, blown down by vehemence of 
the wind, goes out, and can be named no more; even so the sage, liberated 
from individuality (na@makaya), goes out and can be named no more.” 


6. The standpoint of practical ethics is steadily upheld in elucidating 
nirvana as “peace,” as opposed to nihilism, by British scholars from T. Cole- 
brooke, Max Miiller, Estlin Carpenter, T. W. Rhys Davids, C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Sir Charles Eliot, W. Stede, E. J. Thomas, and B. H. Streeter down 
to Christmas Humphreys. Among them it is T. W. Rhys Davids and Sir 
Charles Eliot who opined in clear and decided style that nirvana is peace. 
Rhys Davids says: 


It is the extinction of the sinful, grasping condition of mind and heart which would 
otherwise, according to the great mystery of Karma, be the cause of renewed in- 
dividual existence. . . . Nirvana is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state 
of mind; and if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered “holiness”—holiness, 
that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect peace, goodness, and wisdom.“ 


Sir Charles Eliot wrote: 


European assertions about Buddhism often imply that it sets up as an ideal and goal 
either annihilation or some condition of dreamy bliss. . . . The Buddha did not 
describe Nirvana as something to be won after death, but as a state of happiness 
attainable in this life by strenuous endeavor—a state of perfect peace, but compatible 
with energy, as his own example showed.* 


The original meaning is the state of peace and happiness in which the fire of lust, 
hatred, and stupidity are extinguished and the participle mibbuto apparently derived 
from the same root had passed into popular language in the sense of happy, that is, 
sanditthikam nibbanam which is visible or belongs to this world, and means the 
dhamma which is immediate, inviting, leading to salvation, to be known by all who 
can understand.® 


In saying that the Buddha-essence or mirvana is much the same as Brahman 
in the Vedanta, Eliot quotes from F. H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality: 
“The plurality of souls in the Absolute is, therefore, appearance and their 
existence not genuine . . . merely phenomenal.”*" Therefore, he seems to 
hold that in nirvana there is no individuality, agreeing with Bradley, who 

® Schrader, op. cit., p. 163. 

“ Buddhism (23rd ed., New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920), pp. 111-112. 

“Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London: Edwin Arnold and Company, 1921), 
Pp. xcv. © Ibid., p. 223. 


“ Ibid., p. ciii. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1925), pp. 305-307. 
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says, “The doctrine that there cannot be a religion without a personal God 


is to my mind entirely false,”®* and “I can not accept a personal God as the 
ultimate truth.” 


W. Stede, co-author of the Pali-English Dictionary, writes under nibbana 


that it is a “purely and solely ethical state, to be reached in this birth by 
ethical practice”:"° 


Fire may be put out by water, or may go out of itself from lack of fuel. The 
ethical state called Nibbana can only rise from within. It is therefore in the older 
texts compared to the fire going out, rather than to the fire being put out. 


N. is the untranslatable expression of the Unspeakable, Nameless, Undefinable, no 
measure. . . . Yet, it is a reality, and its characteristic features may be described, may 
be grasped in terms of earthly language, in terms of space. . . . Yet its sentimental 
value to the (exuberant optimism of the) early Buddhists (Rh. Davids, Early Bud- 
dhism, p. 73) is one of peace and rest, perfect passionlessness, and thus supreme 
happiness. As Heiler in the words of R. Orto (Das Heilige, etc., 1917, quoted Lc. 
p. 41) describes it, “only by its concept of Nirvana is something negative, by its 
sentiment, however, a positive item in most pronounced form.”™! 


C. A. F. Rhys Davids says: “I did use the word Nirvana or Nibbana, 
when I was speaking of reducing the worthless, increasing in worth, honour- 
ing the highest, for I was bent on these things. . . . Let the world word with 
positives, not with negatives,”” and that, 


If it be objected that the philosophic ideal of Buddhism is calm and peace, the obvious 
answer is that calm and peace are the attributes of harmonious rhythm .. . of one 
who like the Most High rides upon the storm, of one whose mind is not overwhelmed 
or harassed by its discernment of change, movement, becoming as the truly real, 
but which masters its vision."* 


J. Estlin Carpenter writes: 


Nibbana, then, or in its better known Sanskrit form Nirvana is the condition of 
Buddhist holiness, the attainment of complete self-control and the knowledge and 
insight which were inseparably united with it. The word appears in Indian literature 
for the first time in Buddhist teaching. Whether Gotama found it already in use 
or coined it for his own purposes we cannot tell... . The saint would know that he 
was free from all bonds. “Cool am I now, knowing Nibbana’s Peace” is the frequent 
refrain in the songs of the Emancipated, both men and women. Such deliverance 
was the essence which flavoured the whole Teaching.”* 


E. J. Thomas concludes his chapter “Release and Nirvana” by saying: 


* Quoted in Eliot, op. cit., p. xcv. F. H. Bradley, Essays om Truth and Reality (Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1914), p. 432. 
® Tbid., p. xcv. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, P Fraps 
™ Pali-English Dictionary, p. 199. 198. 
™ Gotama the Man (London: Luzac and Company, 1928), ,P. 46. 
* Buddhism (London: Williams and Norgate, 1912), p. 247. 
™ Buddhism and Christianity (London: Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd., 1923), pp. 123-125. 
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This ideal involved a system of discipline differing from all other Indian systems, 
and evidently due to the genius of one man. On this was based a system of moral 
and mental training directed to one goal. The teaching about that goal, we also 
have reason to believe, was due to one mind, the mind that taught the way to it.”5 


and also describes the Buddha’s enlightenment, saying that “he visited Alara 
and Uddaka and left them dissatisfied, and he sought for the peace of 
Nirvana and attained it.” 

Christmas Humphreys, holding that Buddhist eightfold practices “lead to 
Wisdom and Power and Freedom which such wisdom brings, to culminate 
upon the threshold of Nirvana,” stated the matter definitely: “Q. How 
would you describe it in a word? A. PEACE, for it is Peace unutterable.”” 

B. H. Streeter says that “this [Mahayana] doctrine of universal salvation 
derives from that of the identity of Buddhahood and the Absolute. . . . For 
Mahayana thought, which had adopted a conception of the Absolute very 
like that propounded in England by F. H. Bradley, the distinction between 
the Buddha and the Absolute disappeared.”"* While he admitted that “the 
thoroughgoing absolutism of the Buddhist thinker is ready to deny to Reality 
all activity; he wants to do so, for in its unfathomable calm is to be foutid 
Nirvana,”"® because nirvana and the Absolute connoted Eternal Calm. 
Streeter firmly takes the religious view in saying: 


(When the Buddha, released from the fetters of Karma and freed from the law of 
rebirth, had the power then and there to enter Nirvana and its eternal peace, why 
did he not, at the time of Great Temptation by Maras, enter Nirvana?) Why should 
he not accept the Nirvana that was his? What held him back? Only compassion— 
the strongest and deepest element in his human character. Compassion urged him 
to consent to live—live out the alloted span of human life, enduring toil and trial.®° 

That question he himself answered, not by word but by deed, at the Great 
Temptation, when he renounced Nirvana and chose a life of sacrifice and labour, in 
hope thereby to bring to suffering humanity his message of salvation.* 

All such, it is believed, will, when they die, be received, not into Nirvana itself, 
but into the “Western Paradise” of Amida.*? 


And then he concludes his book with the reforming thought: 


Thus of Eternal Life we have a foretaste here and now—but not chiefly, if at all, 
in the mystic rapture of “the flight of the Alone to the Alone.” There awaits us com- 
plete realization—but not in the everlasting calm of Nirvana, as 

The Dewdrop slips into the shining sea. 
On earth the Kingdom of God must be a society; in Heaven it will still be such— 
but instead of a Kingdom it will be named a home.®* 


™ History of Buddbist Thought, p. 132. ™ Ibid., p. 143. 

™ What Is Buddhism? (London: The Buddhist Lodge, 1929), p. 154. 

™ The Buddha and the Christ (London: The Macmillan Company, 1932), pp. 87, 83-84. 
"Ibid, p.177. “Ibid,p.56. “Ibid,p.71. "Ibid, p.90.  "Ibid., p. 305. 
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7. The study on nirvana by Sensho Murakami (1851-1929) is quite 
systematic, showing some resemblances to the studies of Eliot and Streeter. 
He wrote in his renowned Bukky6-tditsuron™ that nirvana is the basic prin- 
ciple running consistently through the whole of Buddhism. There is a cyclic 
interrelationship between the personality of the Buddha and the impersonal 
principle of nirvana.®* It is the standard and goal of the enlightenment,” 
and there is neither doctrine nor teaching which is not founded on nirvana." 
This basic nirvana should not be thought of as absolute nothing, or as a 
substantial existence outside of phenomena.” It is an ultimate goal and at 
the same time the starting point, because of the necessity of truth in which 
start and goa! coincide with each other.*® The phenomenal world is relative, 
dynamic, and selfless; but the Absolute is neither productive nor extinct, 
and it is the eternal, infinite, and selfless Great Self.*° 

Murakami describes the general history of irvana in the second volume 
of his great work. But here I will mention only the view of Zonkaku, 
who is Shinran’s great-grandson, and his commentary, Rokuyédshd,” on 
Shinran’s Kydgydshinshd. He writes that the principle of nirvana and the 
Amida Buddha coincide with each other. Nirvana is named from noumenon 
and the /ogos-name of Amida from phenomenon. Phenomenon and noume- 
non” differ from each other, but advaya (non-dual) in essence, they are 
one and the same.** Amida is the /ogos-name of nirvana; therefore, com- 
mentaries here and there reveal that mirvana and Amida are nothing but 
the profundity of the Oneness.” 

There is a certain similarity between Streeter’s interpretation of the iden- 
tification of the Buddha and mirvéna through the “Adoptionist view’® of 
Christian theology and that of Zonkaku, which stood on the Mahiyanist 
advaya theory of apratisthita-nirvana, which Stcherbatsky calls “altruistic,” 
notwithstanding its seeming contradiction with strict monism.** According 


to Japanese tradition, this nirvana is considered the highest form of nirvana,” 





* Vol. I, Taikéron (General Outline) (Tokyo: Kinkodé, 1901); Vol. Il, Genriron (Ultimate 
Principle) (1903); Vol. Ill, Buddheron (Buddhology) (1905); Vols. IV and V, Jissenron 
(Practice) (1927). 

% Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 37, 44, 118, 133, 217, 338, 341, 377, 409, : 452-453. 

* Tbid., pp. 125, 118. Ibid., p. 133. * Ibid., p. 135. 

® lbid., pp. 217, 338. tba, pp. 280, 289. 

" Kydgyoshinsho- Rokuydshé-Ehon (Collated Text), compiled by Enni (?—1772) in 1760 and 
edited by Zenhé (Kyoto: Zeniya and Chéjiya, 1779). There are several recent Otani editions 
by Kikuya, Chéjiya, Hdbunkan, Bukkydtaikei, etc. 

i Bt ; ri BB or yukti, corresponding to dharmata. 

* Ebon, Vol. VII, p. 15b; Vol. V, p. 55a. 

™ Ibid., Vol. V1 IL pp, 10b, 25a. 

“ The Buddha the Christ, p. 85. 

® Stcherbatsky, op. cé#t., pp. 232, 235. 

"S$. Murakami, op. céf., Vol. Il, pp. 171-172. H. Ui, Bukkyé-shisé-kenkya# (Tokyo: Iwanami 
Shoten, 1936), p. 544. T. Kimura, Daijé-bukkyd-shisdron (Tokyo: Meiji Shoin, 1936), 
pp. 375-379. 
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to which Dharmakaya, Praja, and Moksa are attributed, being named 
“Nirvana’s three virtues.” 


CONCLUSION 


Active and concentrated interest in East-West philosophy had its incep- 
tion in 1939 at the University of Hawaii. And yet we may say that it 
originated with the discovery of the “ancient Aryan Path” by liberal Western 
thinkers in the later decades of the nineteenth century; it is for no insig- 
nificant reason that the writer has called this development a “second renais- 
sance.” More strictly speaking, it goes back to Buddha’s time, which seems 
so far away and apart from us, when for the first time the Buddha discovered 
through cultural effort the ancient path (puranam maggam), which he 
called the “Aryan Eightfold Path” or the “Middle Way.” Sutta 65, “Nagara” 
or “City” of the Nidana-samyutta, runs as follows: 


Just as if, brethren, a man faring through the forest through the great wood should 
see an ancient path, an ancient road traversed by men of former days. And he were 
to go along it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient prince’s 
domain, wherein dwelt men of former days, having gardens, groves, pools, foundations 
of walls, a goodly spot... . And, brethren, the prince or his minister should restore 
that city. That city should thereafter become prosperous and flourishing, populous, 
teeming with folk, grown and thriven. 


Even so have I, brethren, seen an ancient path, an ancient road traversed by the 
rightly enlightened ones of former times (pubbakehi sammasambuddhehi) .** 


Not only this Aryan ancient path, but also the ancient discipline (yoga 
prokta) of the Bhagavad-gita (IV. 1 and 3) and that (pracina-yoga) of 
T aittiriya Upanisad (1. 6)—all these hint at the discovery of the “old way” 
(pantha puran6) , that is, vimoksa-Erlésung, in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(IV. iv. 8).” 

The fruits of the “second renaissance,” to be sure, will be reaped from the 
rediscovery of the ancient Aryan tradition. For humanity's sake Indian 
culture should be revived and spread once again throughout the world, but 
in the form of non-provincialism,’” just as centuries ago Buddhism rzn 
through Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tibet, and Japan. 

Nirvana has become universalized in recent times, being found in the 
dictionaries of the major languages of the world. But for it to become truly 
universal, the right understanding of its central concept must accompany 

” Samyutta-nikaya XII. Vol. Il, p. 106; Kindred Sayings (London: Pali Text Society, 1922), 
p. 74; Zéagon XII, 287, Taishé 99, 2, p. 80, Nanjid 544; Zéichiagon XXXI, Taishd 125, 2, 
p. 718, Nanjid 543; Ky#jéyukyd, Taishdé 751, 16, p. 829, Nanjid 902; Engishdddky6, Taishé 714, 
16, p. 827, Nanjid 279; Battajuge, Taishd 713, 16, p. 826, Nanjié 278. 


"See my Chadéshisé (Kyoto: Hézdkan, 1944), pp. 27-31. 
” Moore, “An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis,” in Moore, op. cét., pp. 1, 2, 9, 13. 
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the term. In this respect the closing lines of T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land, 
“shantih, shantih, shantih,”" are to be appreciated here. It is from the 
Sanskrit fantih, and in the Upanisads it is used for moksa; in Buddhism, 
mainly to express nirvana; to be exact, moksa-nirvana. In Eliot’s words: 
“The peace which passeth understanding is our equivalent to this word 
(shantih).” The Japanese say nehan-jakuj6 or peaceful tranquillity and 
apply it to the tea ceremony and the miniature garden of Zen atmosphere; 
it is the wabi, sabi, and yagen'” of Japanese art and literature. The peace 
of nirvana is not simply peace, but is based upon a circular and infinite idea 
of freedom-peace and peace-freedom; the realm of satori and Jédo-faith 
expresses this feeling. This is the deepest and highest which man seeks— 
indeed, a renovation of Aryan thought, a widely Aryanized thought, tran- 
scending the limiting boundaries of Aryan nationalism. Or rather, this was 
the universalized ideal of mankind, arrived at as the ultimate by man in his 
long quest for reality and truth. 


The following corrections should be made in the first section of this 
article, published in January, 1952 (Vol. I, No. 4): 


page 31 footnote 1 Ar Be 4th, 


page 36 line 6 willkiir 
line 20 samma of 
footnote 13 Mizukuri 
page 37 line 14 XVIII. 9 
footnote 19 des Nagarjuna 
page 39 footnote 26 jizai (AE; Mahesvara 
page 40 line 3 cittassa 


12T. §. Eliot, Collected Poems, 1909-1935 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


1936), p. 90. This was brought to my attention in the summer of 1950 when J. Nishiwaki, 
Professor of English Literature, Keio University, asked for the Japanese translation for tants” 
and at about the same time poetess Miyoko Goto, author of Kaze (Collected Poems) (Tokyo: 
Risshun, 1951), also inquired about its meaning. 

1 These are correlative terms in Japanese literature, especially found in zwsbitsu or fugitive 
essays on Waka- and Hokku-poetry. Wabi literally means, being disappointed and wretched, 
live in distress and loneliness; but its literary meaning is solitary quietness, tranquil hap- 
piness, refinement. Sabi, literally patina, antique appearance, and desolation; but, in literature, 
tranquillity, simplicity, purity, and humbleness. Yégen means obscurity, profundity, mystery, 

~ occultness. Cf. Yoshinori Onishi, Yagen to Aware (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 
1931), pp. 85-91; and Fagaron—Sabi no Kenkyi (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1940), pp. 
145-147" 152-167, 184-186. 
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Russian and Indian Mysticism 
in East-West Synthesis 


The world today is in the throes of a new 
birth. Philosophers in the East and the West, tired of their “isms,” are 
groping for some new synthesis. And yet, if the truth must be told, there 
seems to be no agreed formula or unanimously adopted method by which 
the synthesis can be effected. Sympathetic exposition and comparison of 
major attitudes, friendly compromises consisting largely in taking over from 
other philosophies whatever one finds deficient in one’s own philosophy, 
there are in plenty. But philosophic systems, in attempting to absorb what 
they find valid in other systems, encounter the same order of difficulty that 
religions do in aspiring to be “World Faiths.” As Professor W. E. Hocking 
has shown in his Hibbert Lectures,’ the distortion or corrugation of shapes 
which occurs in the process of assimilation is attended with perils. What is 
needed is perhaps some comprehensive reformulation of the very bases of 
Eastern and Western thought which will bring with it new insights. I have 
not the temerity to embark on so ambitious an undertaking. It is not the 
work of a decade or even a century; a team of accomplished scholars is 
ridiculously small to do it. I shall confine myself to a more modest task. 
Before genuine assimilation can be effected, certain challenges must be met. 
The East has been accused of standing in its ancient and sacrosanct ways, 
permitting no jot or tittle to be altered. Without trying to absolve the East 
from whatever may be true in this criticism, I wish to point out that the 
challenge of the East, too, must be met. I am persuaded that the challenge 
ought to be met not only by tramping on the highways of the East, but 
by straying into the nooks and alleys of the West. I should like to draw 
attention here to some aspects of the classical Russian ontology, which draws 
its nourishment from the rich soil of the Eastern Church and medieval 
mysticism. The philosophy of Vladimir S. Solovyov (1853—1900),? the 

* Living Religions and a World Faith (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1940), 
especially Lecture III, pp. 139-208. 


* For brief accounts of Solovyov, see S. L. Frank's introduction to Nathalie A. Duddington, 
trans., A Solovyow Anthology (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1950), pp. 9-31; 
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great poet—philosopher—mystic on whom d’Herbigny bestowed the mis- 
leading epithet “un Newman russe,” is as good an instance as we can 
possibly desire of this Weltanmschauung. An insight into this world view 
may perchance render possible a more sympathetic handling than has hitherto 
seemed possible of three features of Eastern philosophic thought which have 
seemed puzzling and even anomalous to many Occidental thinkers. It is 
well to name these three features of Oriental thought at the outset of the 
inquiry, although in all such attempts one runs the risk of superficial gen- 
eralization and oversimplification. The ultimate reality or the Absolute in 
the major Oriental philosophies seems to be undifferentiated, indeterminable, 
nameless, inexpressible, ineffable, a mere negation or a nullity. Swami 
Vivekananda clothed the contention in poetic garb. The Hymn of Samadhi, 
translated from the Bengali, runs: 


In the void of mind, involute, there floats 


The fleeting universe, rises and floats, 
Sinks again, ceaseless, in the current “I.” 


Slowly, slowly, the shadow multitude 
Entered the primal womb and flowed ceaseless. 
The only current, the “I am,” “I am.” 


And even that current is stopped when void merges into void—beyond all 
speech. Is this a state of affairs to which the West can reconcile itself? 

Again, Eastern philosophy brings with it the admission of various “para- 
normal” or “supernormal” phenomena which seems hopelessly at variance 
with the systems of scientific expectations which have assumed such flourish- 
ing proportions today. What can the Occidental do in a debatable land 
where scientific skill and reflective insight count for nothing? Even the 
sympathetic exponents of Oriental philosophy edge away nervously from 
the issue. 

Third, the great systems of Eastern philosophy lose themselves in religion. 
The quest for philosophic certainty fades away into the quest for salvation. 
Dr. A. C. Ewing,’ in registering his impressions of the Silver Jubilee Session 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress, noticed the preoccupation with reli- 





Stephen Graham’s preface to Solovyov, War and Christianity, E. Cazalet, H. H. Haynes, and 
Stephen Graham, trans. (London: Constable, 1915); D. S. Mirsky, Contemporary Russian 
Literature, 1881-1925 (London: Routledge, 1926), pp. 72-78; P. P. Zouboff’s introduction to 
the translation of Solovyov’s Lectures on God-Manhood (London: Dennis Dobson, 1948). 
Solovyov exercised a profound influence on Dostoevsky. See E. H. Carr, Dostoevsky (London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1931), pp. 278 ff. 285. In spiritual character, Solovyov 
reminded Dostoevsky of a friend of his youth, Ivan Mikhaylovich Shidlovsky. See the “Notes” 
appended to Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie, trans., The Letters of Dostoyevsky to His Wife 
(New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930). 


® See his note “Philosophy in India,” Philosophy, XXVI (July, 1951), 263-266. 
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gion which made Indian thought a unique phenomenon in a world of 
warring ideologies. Metaphysics in the East is not primarily the clarification 
of concepts; it is a call to humility and self-questioning, the injunction to 
“follow the gleam.” Has not Wu Shih-chang recently made a fruitful com- 
parison between Gandhi and Lao-tzii in this respect?* 

If we accept the conventional estimate of Oriental philosophy, that it 
constitutes a formidable challenge to the Occidental intellect, then I claim 
that classical Russian philosophy is no less a challenge to the West, though 
so few exponents of it are left with us.° Let us consider one of the funda- 
mental principles on which Vladimir Solovyov’s philosophy was based. He 
had the vision of the cosmos as one perfect whole, a universal substance, 
something that cannot be, and cannot be conceived, apart from the Absolute 
Being or God. Solovyov designated the “All” by the Biblical name of 
“God’s Wisdom” or Sophia. Sophia is not a real and positive existence 
outside God. It is impossible that there should be anything outside the 
Absolute. On the other hand, Sophia is not a mere negation or nullity. It 
is a concrete and living, and not an abstract and negative, unity of multi- 
plicity. It is ever seeking to raise the welter or chaos of appearances to the 
sphere of harmony, light, and love. 

To Oriental students, at any rate, it is significant that Solovyov’s “vseyedin- 
stvo,” rendered into English as “pan-unity” and into French as “tout dans 
V'unité,” has exercised even his best Russian commentators. Mrs. J. N. 
Duddington, who has placed us under a heavy debt by her scholarly transla- 
tions of Russian philosophical literature, is aware of the tremendous issues 
raised by Solovyov’s “All.”* One can call him a “panentheist,” of course, 
and not a “pantheist”; verbal exorcism of this kind does no good and a 
great deal of harm when we are facing metaphysical tangles. The Moscow 
philosopher L. M. Lopatin, who had known Solovyov intimately from his 
school days, read an interesting paper® before the Moscow Psychological 


“The Aryan Path, XXII (November, 1951), 483-487. 
5 Solovyov in his poem Ex Oriente Lux demanded a worthy existence for Russia: 


O Russia, in prevision lofty 

Thou art by a proud thought enticed; 
Which is the East at which Thou aimest, 
The East of Xerxes or of Christ? 


See A. Briickner, A Literary History of Russia, H. Havelock, trans. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1908), p. 330. For the relevance of nineteenth-century Russian literature to the present 
ideological clash in the East, see Charles Malik, War and Peace (New York: The National 
Committee for Free Europe Inc., 1950), pp. 25-29. 
* A Solovyow Anthology, Part 1, pp. 35-42. 
es + Religious Philosophy of Vladimir Solovyov,” Hibbert Journal, XV (April, 1917), 
ini <n trans., “The Philosophy of Vladimir Soloviev,” Mind, XV (October, 1916), 
5 ; 
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Society at its meeting of February 2, 1901, held in commemoration of 
Solovyov. In it he frankly admitted that he was out of his depths. He said: 
The feature about him that appears most striking is the difficulty of placing him in 
any set category, of labelling him with any accepted name. Solovyov is a theist in 
his idea of the primary basis of things, and he is at the same time a pantheist in his 
conception of the world process as a becoming absolute. He is a declared monist 
in his comprehension of the inner essence of things, and he is equally an obvious 


dualist in his ideas of fundamental powers controlling the life of the world and 
mankind.® 


Lopatin showed that other epithets, like optimist, pessimist, idealist, spiritual- 
ist, rationalist, and empiricist, were inappropriate in the case of Solovyov. 
“All these apparently irreconcilable points of view are not bound together 
in his system in any external fashion. On the contrary, they clearly pre- 
suppose each other and make up an indissoluble organic whole, the union 
of which was not brought about by a set endeavour, but grew up as a natural 
consequence of the basic premises of Solovyov’s philosophy.”"® I venture 
to say that the possibility of such highly dialectical unities must be con- 
templated, and not dismissed with the cheap sneer that it is “syncretism” or 
“Theosophy,” before the challenge of the East can be met fairly. There are 
good reasons for supposing that Swami Vivekananda, the prophet of modern 
India, was a rich and diversified personality” like Solovyov. 

Was Solovyov really an exceptional phenomenon, a rara avis, in the 
history of Europe? Do we not, in principle at least, see how a complex 
philosophy like his could have grown up when we go back to medieval 
mysticism and try to understand what Eckhart, for instance, did with the 
Athanasian creed, “Neither confounding the Persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance”? Eckhart had no hesitation in affirming the transcendence of God, 
and he needed no elaborate demonstration of the spirit which dwelt in the 
innermost tabernacle of his soul, the Seelenfinkelein, the “spark” which 
reminds us of the scintilla of Plotinus and Hugo of St. Victor and the 
scintilla animae of Thomas Aquinas. Mysticism and Scholastic philosophy 
met in Eckhart’s paradox that no two things are so dissimilar as God and 
the soul and yet no two things are so similar. Is this also the key to the 
much-debated maha-vakya of Vedanta philosophy, “That thou art”? This is 
not the place to discuss how far Eckhart’s German or vernacular was really 
independent of medieval sources and how authentic we must deem the 


* Ibid., p. 456. » Ibid., pp. 456-457. 

“Swami Vivekananda, in one of his epistles, Complete Works (Mayavati Memorial edi- 
tion; Mayavati, 1919), Part V, “Epistles—First Series,” p. 60, wrote: “The abstract Advaita 
must become living—poetic—in everyday life. .. .” Such statements are not always remembered 
in expositions of Ramakrishna Vedanta. 
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sermons and tractates collected and published by Pfeiffer? Denifle’s con- 
tention that some of the profoundest sayings of Eckhart come from St. 
Augustine, Albertus Magnus, and Aquinas need not be disputed. It is an 
impressive demonstration of the fact that Eckhart was no exotic plant but 
part and parcel of European and Christian culture. His age did not under- 
stand him. Nicolas of Cusa understood him better. It is now unquestionable 
that Eckhart’s Opus Tripartitum inspired the Apologia Doctae Ignorantiae.”* 
Nicolas would like Eckhart’s works to be removed from libraries; they go 
beyond accepted belief. Yet “they contain subtle and useful things for the 
intelligent.” We must remind ourselves that the “learned ignorance” of 
Nicolas was not a Pyrrhonic doubt, but propounded as knowledge of the 
highest things and, therefore, the highest knowledge.’* “Therefore the in- 
tellect which is not truth never comprehends truth so precisely that it might 
not be comprehended with more precision.” And “the more profoundly 
learned we are in ignorance the nearer we come to truth itself.”** 

Is it too much to say that the West has to assimilate some of its own 
findings and assess the true worth of some of its own forgotten teachers? 
Nicolas of Cusa and Eckhart deserve to be restudied as much as Kierkegaard 
and Solovyov. S. L. Frank’s confession in the introduction to his remarkable 
book Nepostizhimoe (The Unfathomable) that Nicolas of Cusa was, “in a 
sense, his only teacher of philosophy”’*® must not be dismissed as a harmless 
eccentricity; it must provoke reflection. Frank and Lopatin have both opined 
that the best that Solovyov offers us can be expressed only by transcending 
both speculative idealism and empirical realism. Solovyov, like the Indian 
mystics, assigned a higher place to the intuitive awareness of truth than to 
abstract analysis or sense perception. “The difficulty,” Frank has told us 
recently,'” “lies, in the last resort, in the impossibility of explaining in 
rational and logical terms the relation between the Creator and the creature. 
Our apprehension of it must inevitably remain mystical, i.e. metalogical, 
and can only be expressed in categories that belong to the realm of ‘the 
unity of opposites’ (as in the teaching of Nicolas of Cusa).”** In an earlier 


For a brief but scholarly discussion, see James M. Clark, The Great German Mystics 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949), chap. IL. 

% A copy of Opus Tripaertitum, which Nicolas had annotated with his own hand, was dis- 
covered in the library at Cues. See Clark, op. cit., p. 24; see also Paolo Rotta, ‘ ‘La biblioteca 
del Cusano,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo- Scolastica, XIX, fasc. 1 ar ag she pm 1927). Besides 
some of Eckhart’s bold sayings, Cusanus had written in the margin ‘ ” or “beware.” 

“T. Whittaker, “Nicolas of Cusa,” Mind, XXIV (October, 1925), 436-454. 

8 See the citations from the original text of De Docta Ignorantia by W. H. Hay in “Nicolaus 
Cusanus,” The Philosophical Review, LXI (January, 1952), 14-25, especially p. 24, notes. 

See the “Bi hical Note” to S. L. Frank, God with Us, Nathalie Duddington, trans. 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1946), p. 8. 

* Introduction to A Solovyov Anthology, pp. 12-13. 

™ See the references to the principle of “antinomistic monodualism” in God with Us, p. 254. 
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illuminating treatment,’® Frank maintained that the classical Russian world 
view could be grasped only if we allow a mystical /iving in the object before 
and after we know it.” The intuition of the “All-unity” furnished Solovyov 
with his standards of truth and goodness.” In a characteristic way he used 
the mystical motif in his poem “Three Meetings.” He describes his vision 
in the Egyptian desert: 


I saw All, and All was but one, 


The infinite was contained in its limits 
Before me, in me—was only Thou.”* 


There is a curious parallelism between these lines and Swami Vivekananda’s 
Hymn of Samadhi—the “I” is paralleled by the “Thou in me”*—except 
for the fact that in almost the very next stanza of Three Meetings we hear 
the comment of a hotel neighbor: 


Though great brains give one the right to be stupid 
My advice is not to abuse this right.** 


The world of ideas, the system of logical determinations, on which a great 
deal of scientific and even philosophical analysis hinges, is, according to 
Frank,” a derived sphere which points beyond itself to the plenitude of the 
Absolute revealed in mystical intuition. “Knowledge is not a self-sufficing 
Cosmos, as idealism maintains, but is constituted by its relation to Being 
itself.” Lossky has written: 


It is significant that logical thought, when strictly consistent, inevitably leads us 
beyond itself and compels us, in our survey of the world-system, to recognize a 
Super-logical, Super-cosmic principle. Philosophy, confined to its specific domain of 
logical thinking, can tell us very little about that principle. It can only tell us that, 
being incommensurable with the world, it cannot be expressed or defined in any 


“Die russische Weltanschauung,” issued as a supplementary volume of Kant-Studien along 
with Band XXXII (1927). 

Cf. N. O. Lossky’s exposition of the classical Russian Weltanschauung in his recently 
published History of Russian Philosophy (New York: International Universities Lew 1951). 

“See Solovyov, The Justification of the Good, Nathalie Duddington, trans. (London: Con- 
stable, 1918), especially Part Il, pp. 135-195. 

* Mirsky’s translation in his Comtemporary Russian Literature, 1881-1925, p. 78. Cf. intro- 
duction to A Solovyov Anthology, p. 12. 

* Aliowing, of course, for the cultural milieu of Brahman and Sophia. Many scholars unfortu- 
nately imagine that cultural differences constitute an impassable Rubicon. 

“Stephen Graham, in his preface to the translation of Solovyov's War and Christianity 
(Constable's Russian ‘Library, 1915), says that Solovyov was “nearest to Féte, one of the most 
delicate of Russian poets.” Mirsky (op. cit., p. 78) very rightly points out that Solovyov lacked 
Féte’s superior technique. But the blending of mysticism and humorous irreverence in Three 
Meetings is in Solovyov's own vein. 

* See S. L. Frank’s essay “Contemporary Russian Philosophy,” Karl Schmidt and E. L. Schaub, 
trans., contributed to E. L. Schaub, ed., Philosophy Today (London: Open Court, 1928), 
pp. 553-575. 
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terms borrowed from our realm of existence. It is not reason, it is not a person, it is 
not even being, for it transcends all these definitions. As compared with the world 
it is Nothing, in the sense that it is not any limited thing. Only a negative (apophatic) 
theology is possible with regard to this aspect of it.7® 

Do we not have here the counterpart of the “neti, net?” (not this, not this) 
dialectic of the Upanisads and the famyavada of certain Buddhistic schools? 
Lossky is not altogether fair to the Buddhist. As he himself points out, the 
“personal” and the “impersonal” are partial or limited expressions of the 
mystical Absolute. It is not Eastern mysticism alone which puts us in the 
quandary of the “Unutterable” and the “Inexpressible.” Western mysticism 
raises problems of the same order. In the final analysis mysticism may be 
neither “Eastern” nor “Western”; these parochialisms may have to be out- 
grown. I cannot hope to explore here the possible impacts of the mystical 
“Indeterminable” on modern logic with its elaborate apparatus of signs and 
symbols. Elsewhere”’ I have advanced the tentative suggestion that, to come 
to terms with the mysticism of East and West, we may have to surrender 
our ordinary “two-valued logic” with the matrices or “truth-tables” it pre- 
scribes. Our ordinary notions of “assertability” may be irrelevant to the 
content of mystical intuition. 

It may be worth while, in passing, to notice the unique role played by 
the ideal of Sophia in the mysticism of the Eastern Church. I cannot do 
better than quote from an admirable little book by Father Nicholai Veli- 
mirovic.” He says: 

The most magnificent sanctuary of the Eastern Churches is called St. Sophia (Holy 


Wisdom), whereas the most magnificent sanctuaries of the Western Churches are 
called St. Peter's, St. Paul's, or St. John’s, etc. . . . Western Christianity, grown upon 


the soil of a youthful individualism, preferred this or that apostle’s personality and - 


dedicated their best temples to him. The aged East, tired of individualistic ambitions, 
tired of great men, flagellated by the phantom of human greatness, was thirsty for 
something higher and more solid than any human personality. Adoration of great 
personalities being the very wisdom of the world, the East stretched its hands to a 
superhuman ideal, to the Holy Wisdom. . . . Holy Wisdom includes the essential 
wisdom of Peter, Paul, John, and any other apostle or seer, or any other thing or 
creature, as the ocean includes the water of many rivers. 


In the hour of darkest crisis, Father Velimirovic adds, “the Christian East 
. . . looked beyond time and space to the Eternal Christ, the Logos of God, 
and asked for Light.””* I have quoted im extemso a representative of the 


* Mystical Intuition (Prague: Russian University, 1938), pp. 2-3. Cf. N. O. Lossky, The 
World as an Organic Whole, Nathalie Duddington, trans. (Oxford: University Press, 1928), 
pp. 59-80. 

*™ The Indian Philosophical Quarterly, XXIV (July, 1951), 59-73; Prabuddha Bharata, LVI 
(June, 1951), 242-248; The Vedanta Kesari, XXXVIII (November, 1951), 257-261. 

one Agony of the Church (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1917), pp. 26-27. 

ic. CB. 
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Serbian Church, not because I want to argue for a naively conceived “unity 
of all religions,” but because I want the more discerning Western scholars 
to realize that the all-too-familiar criticism of Eastern (especially Indian) 
religion, that it rests on a coldly “impersonal revelation,” must be recon- 
sidered in a larger perspective than has hitherto been deemed possible. It is 
at least curious that Father Velimirovic, in arguing for the inclusiveness of 
Christian wisdom, should make use of the very image of the rivers and the 
ocean that Swami Vivekananda utilized in his celebrated address at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions.*® The roots of religious philosophy go 
very deep indeed, how deep nobody can tell. 

I now turn to the second difficulty which Eastern religious philosophy 
seems to create for the Occident: I mean the psychic haze or penumbra, 
the “twilight zone,” around human personality which aroused the misgivings 
of the participants in the symposium “How Far to the Land of Yoga?” 
conducted not long ago in The Philosophical Review.’ I would suggest 
that the challenge comes not from the “Land of Yoga” alone, but from 
mysticism in any worthy sense of the word. Frank” has told us that the 
classical Russian ontologism found a typical expression in a philosophical 
psychology which is the very antipode of the empirical and experimental 
psychology now studied with such zeal, if not always with discretion, all the 
world over, even in India, the home of yoga. Philosophical psychology looks 
at the psyche from within and reports on various introspectable and super- 
introspectable states and emotions which are amenable to no “laboratory 
control.” It finds “a universe, a cosmos in itself, which has unfathomable 
depths and lives according to laws of its own—laws impossible and mean- 
ingless in the empirical, outer world, but here obviously dominant.” Frank** 
traces the ramifications of this metaphysical psychology in the theories 
fashioned by Lopatin, Koslov, Nesmelov, and Berdyaev. Am I wrong in 
saying that raja yoga stakes the same sort of claim? Why has parapsychology 
or psychical research in the West not gained general academic support 
notwithstanding the fact that men like Professor Gardner Murphy™ of the 
City College of New York, and in Britain, Professor C. D. Broad of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Professor H. H. Price of New College, Oxford, 
have actively associated themselves with it? Is it not because the investiga- 


*® Needless to say, I am not putting forward the hypothesis that Father Velimirovic had studied 
Swami Vivekananda with profit. But he does speak (op. cét., pp. 120-121) of the Saints 
“outside Christian walls . . . like St. Krishna and St. Buddha, or St. Lao-Tze and St. Confucius.” 

“LVII (November, 1948), 573-589. 

In Schaub, ed., Philosophy Today, pp. 561 ff. 

% God with Us. 

“See his presidential address, “Psychical Research and Personality,” delivered to the British 
ag for Psychical Research, Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, XLIX (Novem- 

ft, 1949), 1-15. 
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tion is viewed from the standpoint of a narrowly circumscribed empirical 
and materialistic psychology? No wonder the researches seem so desultory. 
One murmurs something about tightening up experimental standards, turns 
away, and heaves a sigh of relief. Are the canons of experimental inquiry 
beyond cavil, then? Is there any virtue in a method which is unable to keep 
close to its data? The datum here is human personality with all that it 
implies. M. Gabriel Marcel, in his instructive introduction to a recently 
published collection of essays,** has deplored the attitude of most philoso- 
phers toward the subject. 

It is usual to say, with a pontifical air, that great mystics have always 
regarded the “paranormal” or the “supernormal” as a mere incident, or 
even a hindrance, in their quest for reality. To anybody who has a first- 
hand acquaintance with the biographies of mystics it must be painfully clear 
that the disparagement of “supernormal powers” by the mystic is one thing 
and the disparagement of them by his modern apologist is a different matter. 
The great mystic puts no premium on the miraculous, because he is con- 
vinced of a reality that responds fully to spiritual techniques like prayer, 
meditation, and contemplation. The modern apologist waves away the 
miraculous, because to do anything else would mean colliding with current 
opinions. Roger Bastide,** in an otherwise admirable treatment of mysticism, 
opined that the “mystical graces” (“locutions,” “visions,” etc.) have no 
practical or religious value and perhaps have a “neuropathic origin.” Evelyn 
Underhill magnified the “discord between the occult and the mystical 
ideals.” E. Herman™ tried to take a more sympathetic view of the “psychic 
phenomena of mysticism,” but seemed unable to achieve anything more 
than tolerance. It is not tolerance but insight that is needed in studying the 
supernormai incidents which are so subtly interwoven with the lives of 
mystics like St. Catherine of Siena, Juan de la Cruz, St. Seraphim of Sarov, and 
Sri Ramakrishna. The great mystic does not advertise the supernormal, but 
subordinates it to his mission of service and healing. St. Catherine of Siena 
was often aware of the thoughts and deeds of her “absent children.” The 
testimony of her aristocratic disciple, the wayward Francesco di Vanni Mala- 
volti, has the ring of truth. When he lapsed into secret sins “known only 
to God,” Catherine called him to penitence: “Dost thou think to hide from 
me that thou hast just now done so and so?”** When he drifted away 


* Mors et Vita, introduction par Gabriel Marcel, textes et document réunis par Robert Aron 
pe eg ey (Paris: Pion, eo, See i in this connection C. J. Suan Nature, Mind, 
and Death, “Paul Carus Foundation Lectures” (London: Open Court, 1951), especially Part IV. 

* The Mystical Life (London: Jonathan Cape, 1934), pp. 98-125. 

me ticism (12th ed., London: Methuen, 1930), chap. VII. 
wy h ond Value of Mysticism (3rd ed., London: James Clarke, 1925), pp. 45-68. 

» aioe de la Bedoyere, Catherine, Saint of Siena (London: Hollis and Carter, 1947), 
gtr ff.; cf. Evelyn Underhill, The Mystics of the Church (London: James Clarke, n.d.), 
p. 156. 
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during one of the Saint’s absences from Siena, she wrote to him: “I can 
well call thee dear: so much art thou costing me in tears and labour and 
bitter sorrow.”*° St. John of the Cross is also said to have had insight into 
the unconfessed sins of others and with his advice often saved them from 
temptation and turned them to the right path.’ St. Seraphim of Sarov used 
to receive a number of letters from persons needing spiritual consolation 
and advice and often answered the letters without reading them or even 
opening them.** Swami Brahmananda, one of the chief disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna, in his youth bore the name of Rakhal or “the shepherd boy.” 
He was sixteen years old when he was taken to the Master. Sri Ramakrishna 
had never seen him previously or heard about him. Yet the Master was 
speechless with bewilderment when Rakhal visited him. Only a few minutes 
before his arrival, the Master had a “vision” of a lotus with a hundred petals; 
on it two boys were dancing; one of them was Sri Krsna and the other was 
the Rakhal, who now stood before him in the flesh. The Master had prayed 
to the Lord to send him a boy pure in heart.** The symbolic character of the 
vision, which must be familiar to anybody who has even a perfunctory 
acquaintance with the literature of psychical research, seems to stamp it as 
genuinely supernormal. If we are very honest, we shall admit that incidents 
like these are opaque to scientific intelligence and cannot be accommodated 
in any of the cosmologies it has so far constructed.“* Professor Gardner 
Murphy has said: “The moral effect of psychical research in breaking down 
classical dogmatism regarding the limitations of the human personality to 
the world of its senses, is beginning to be glimpsed here and there.”** The 
prophetic insight or precognition of mystics demands the most drastic recon- 
struction of current theories of time.** Delacroix raised more questions than 
he answered when he wrote: “A force which the saint calls divine action, 
divine grace, and which psychology brings back to the activity of the sub- 
conscious. . . ."“7 May not the “subconscious” (or by whatever name we 
"De la Bedoyere, loc. cit. 

“J. Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croix et le probléme de l’expérience mystique (2d ed., Paris: 
Alcan, 1931), p. 291. 

“See the citations from V. N. Ilyin’s St. Seraphim of Sarov in Lossky, Mystical Intuition, 

30-33, 37-40. Lossky also refers to some remarkable episodes connected with Father 
han the last Elder of the Optin Monastery. 

“Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Companion: Spiritual Teachings of Swami Brabmenanda 
(Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1945), pp. 14-16. 

“See the recent discussion of some philosophic issues of psychical research by H. H. Price, 
R. H. Thouless, C. W. K. Mundle, C. C. Stevens, A. G. N. Flew, and C. T. K. Chari in the 
Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, XXXVI (January- February, 1952), 537-557. 

* Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, XLIX (November, 1949), 14, 

“See my “Note on Precognition” in the Jowrnal of the Society for Psychical Research, XXXVI 
(November-December, 1951), 509-518. The “Note” has been reprinted with a few additions 
in the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, XLVI (July, piso & pa ® 


“Une force que la Sainte appelle l’action divine, la grdce divine, ot que le — 
reméne a l’activité subconsciente, régle désormais l’afflux impréva et involuntaire d in ric 
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denote those mental states which are not ordinarily introspectable) inhabit 
an ampler world than our “normal” waking consciousness? Lossky has 
referred to the strange visions which Solovyov narrated to his friend Prince 
Eugéne Troubetzkoy.** Frank has recently quoted from one of Solovyov’s 
letters: “Not only do I believe in everything supernatural, but strictly speak- 
ing I believe in nothing else. From the time I began to think, the materiality 
that weighs over us has always seemed to me merely a kind of nightmare of 
the sleeping humanity.”*” The raja yoga of India teaches that man is more, 
infinitely more, than what he reports himself to be at the merely empirical 
level of observation.” The West must face the challenge squarely. 

There remains the objection that Oriental philosophies lose themselves in 
ethics or religion. Would not the criticism apply to much positive Christian 
thinking, ancient or modern? Classical Russian philosophy is a conspicuous 
instance of such thinking. Frank made it clear that, in this system, ethics as 
the doctrine of individual virtues was never cultivated very much. The 
“good” was ontologically defined in relation to the plenitude of being. “Thus 
ethics is linked up with problems of religious philosophy and ontology.”™ 
The quest for spiritual certainty means that we recognize not only the 
Cartesian cogito but also the sum. I exist and must be redeemed. Elsewhere 
I have referred to Leopardi’s handling of the problem of the attainment 
of truth. He pronounced that “great truths, especially in the abstract and 
in metaphysic or in psychology, are only discovered by a sort of enthusiasm 
of reason (per un quasi entusiasmo della ragione) and only by those who 
are capable of such an enthusiasm.””’ Léon Shestov gave a typical expression 
of this phase of Russian philosophy: “The signs of the beautiful have not 
yet been even approximately defined, and please God, will never be defined, 
but we distinguish between Apollo and Venus. So it is with truth; she too 
may be recognized.” Without signs, by those who seek her. There is, 
I would submit, in the major Oriental philosophies .an intense seriousness 
and poignancy which merit comparison with the original “existentialism” 
of Kierkegaard. Viewed from this angle, Kierkegaard’s whole treatment of 








et féconds qui lui apparaissent co la réalisation progresswe de la vie divine en elle.” 
Rtudes d'Histoire et de Psychologie du Mysticisme: Les Grands Mystiques Chrétiens (Paris: 
Alcan, 1908), p. 10; see also pp. 405 ff. 

“ Mystical Intuition, pp. 26-27. 

* A Solovyov Anthology, p. 10. 

%®] have argued the case in my articles in The Aryan Path, XXI (October, 1950); Prabuddba 
Bharata, LV (November, 1950); and The Vedanta Kesari, XXXVII (April, 1951). 

| Frank in Philosophy Today, Schaub, ed., p. 572. Cf. N. O. Lossky and J. S. Marshall, 
Value and Existence (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1935), pp. 9-219. 

™=G. L. Bickersteth, ed., The Poems of Leopardi (Cambridge: University Press, 1923), 
Introduction, pp. 90 ff. 

® Anton Tchekov and Other Essays (Dublin: Maunsel, 1916), p. 177. Cf. his article “Qu’est-ce 
que la vérité?” Revue Philosophique, CIll (January-June, 1927), pp. 36—74. 
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time is profoundly religious. In his Comsider the Lilies he observes that 
the bird has no cares and anxieties, because the eternal does not dwell in it. 
The possibility of care arises when the temporal and the eternal meet in a 
consciousness. “Since man is consciousness, it follows that he is the place 
where the eternal and the temporal constantly come into contact with one 
another, where the eternal breaks in upon the temporal. And man can find 
time long, because he has eternity in his consciousness, and by this he 
measures the moments, but never does the bird find time to be long.” In his 
consciousness, man is an “eternity far, far beyond and above the moment; 
never bird flew so far away. . . . With consciousness he discovers a world 
that not the most travelled bird can know: the world of the future.” Heideg- 
ger’s doctrine that man is Sein zum Tod, searching as it undoubtedly is, yet 
lacks the depths of religious insight in Kierkegaard’s teaching about the 
“Paradox.” And the distance between Kierkegaard and the Masters of the 
East is not so great as one imagines.” 

So long as the philosophy taught at universities is divorced from the 
personal quest for spiritual enlightenment, the treasures of Eastern and 
Western thought will remain sealed to us. We have all heard the gibe about 
the “quietism” and the “pessimism” of the East. An incident narrated by 
Stephen Graham” is the wisest comment on this superficial characterization. 
In his travels through pre-revolutionary Russia, Graham met an abbot pray- 
ing in the desert and asked him whether he did not miss much by remaining 
outside the world of great and stirring events. The abbot replied: “There 
are many ways. You know of Martha and Mary. Martha was right, but 
Mary’s good part was right too.” Today we need the bustle, the zeal, and 
the scientific industry of Martha. Yet, the world would be poorer without 
the quiet and contemplative Mary. Solovyov resigned a chair of philosophy 
and abandoned a career of research when the spiritual call came to him. 


Second part of A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie, trans., Edsfyimg Discourses (London: 
C. W. Daniel, 1940), pp. 50-52. 

5 Alexander Dru, ed. and trans., The Journals of Kierkegaard (Oxford: University Press, 
1938), are most revealing. See, for instance, the appreciative reference which Kierkegaard 
makes to the mystic Hugo St. Victor (entry 1033), the reflections on “The Night of the Absolute” 
and “The Relation to God—Silence” (entries 1308 and 1384), and the record of a quasi- 
mystical experience (entry 20). See my “Sdren Kierkegaard and Swami Vivekananda: A Study 
in Religious Dialectics,” The Vedanta Kesari, XXXIX (May, 1952), 66-71; (June, 1952), 
107-110. 


® The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary (London: The Macmillan Company, 1916). 
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The Predicament of Man in 
Zen Buddhism and Kierkegaard 


Kierkegaard viewed himself as a revolution- 
ary in the Christian tradition, and there has been at least some tendency 
for him to be viewed in this light by others. Therefore, it may seem some- 
what less than surprising to find him unwittingly striking out a position 
that has much in common with Zen. To Kierkegaard, the Christian religion 
had come to be identified with speculative thought; even worse, past specula- 
tion had become ambiguous with the onset of social changes, and like a 
“toothless old man” Christianity had been “reduced to toothless twaddle.”* 
“How low has Christianity sunk, how powerless and miserable it has become! 
It is reason that has conquered: reason that has tyrannized enthusiasm and 
the like, making it ridiculous.”* Judged by the canons of nineteenth-century 
Denmark, Kierkegaard was no Christian. 

Kierkegaard’s rebellion against Christianity took the form of a rebellion 
against an over-intellectualization in Christianity. He hoped to rescue men 
from the “strings” of an “established order”* that was constituted by the 
patterns of feeling, thought, and behavior in which men tended to live and 
with which they tended to identify their own selves. He hoped to direct 
men to a resurrected inwardness wherein they might not so much rest as 
develop unexplored sensitivities amid the undifferentiated levels of felt 
quality. Every misunderstanding of Christianity, Kierkegaard thought, could 
be “recognized by its transforming it into a doctrine, transferring it to the 
sphere of the intellectual.” 

One recognizes immediately that these are all central emphases in Zen. 
As Suzuki states it, 


Life, as far as it is lived in concreto, is above concepts as well as images. To under- 
stand it we have to dive into and to come in touch with it personally; to pick up or 


1Sgren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, David F. Swenson, trans. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 324~—325. 

* Alexander Dru, ed. and trans., The Journals of Séren Kierkegaard (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), p. 341. 

*Sgren Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941), 
p. 91. Cf. Dru, op. cit., p. 190. 

* Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 291. 
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cut out a piece of it for inspection murders it; when you think you have got into 
the essence of it, it is no more, for it has ceased to live but lies immobile and all 
dried up.® 

Zen is what makes the religious feeling run through its legitimate channel and 
what gives life to the intellect. Zen does this by giving one a new point of view 
of looking at things, a new way of appreciating the truth and beauty of life and 
the world, by discovering a mew source of energy in the inmost recesses of con- 
sciousness, . . . by overhauling the whole system of one’s inner life and opening up 
a world hitherto entirely undreamt of. This may be called a resurrection.® 


The techniques recommended for helping people uncover this river of 
inwardness are indirect in both Kierkegaard and Zen. Men must be induced 
to rid themselves of present anchorages, and for this purpose suffering plays 
a positive role in salvation. Everything helps which coerces the individual 
to make his own search. The physical blows endured by disciples of Zen are 
intended to be just such a catalytic agent as the indirect methods of Kierke- 
gaard. The charming tale retold by Suzuki about Black-nails and the flower- 
ing trees illustrates the invitation of Zen to “Throw them down!” meaning 
by “them,” not the flowering trees which Black-nails dropped with dispatch, 
but the customary paraphernalia of thought, feeling, and action into which 
our energy is customarily poured." The way Kierkegaard puts it, “commu- 
nication at last becomes the art of taking away, of luring something away 
from someone.”* His unforgettable figure of speech follows: “When a man 
has his mouth so full of food that he is prevented from eating, and is like 
to starve in consequence, does giving him food consist in stuffing still more 
of it in his mouth, or does it consist in taking some of it away, so that he 
can begin to eat?” 

As a final introductory remark, it is to be noted that human choice, while 
a psychological matter, reverberates for both of these interpretations of reli- 
gion into the wide sweep of all human history and the cosmos. The sig- 
nificance of a religious decision is therefore not exhausted by mete psy- 
chological analysis. History gains significance through the choices men make, 
especially through the ruling loyalties they select. All that human hands 
have wrought and the total system of culture in which human life is caught 
up are primarily traceable to “our attachment to the habit-energy of dis- 
crimination which has been maturing since beginningless time on account 

5 Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (First Series) (London: Rider and Com- 
pany, n.d.), p. 103. Cf. pp. 359-360. 

* Ibid., p. 266. (Italics mine.) 
" [bid., p. 172. 


® Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 245-246. 
* Ibid., p. 246. 
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of false imagination and erroneous speculation. . . .”"® While there is notice- 
able in Zen a typical reticence and inability to envisage the extent of man’s 
power to control and to transform considerable stretches of natural processes, 
the decisions issuing from the human will have nonetheless macrocosmic 
implications for both Kierkegaard and Zen. 


AFFIRMATIONS IN ZEN AND 
KIERKEGAARD 


A comparative appraisal of Zen and Kierkegaard is facilitated by the fact 
that both make four affirmations.’ Both say, in the first place, that man 
cannot securely find salvation and realize his supreme fulfillment because 
he has an inveterate tendency to identify himself with some assortment or 
other of the specific goods of this world, whether these goods be an existing 
cluster of ideas, or wealth, or power, or sensuous pleasures, or some instru- 
mentality for exercising power over social and natural processes. The result 
of this propensity is that human living, left to itself, is always overtaken 
sooner or later by the defeat, cynicism, skepticism, or self-annihilation that 
attends these avenues of life. Both Zen and Kierkegaard think that this 
tendency lies at the core of the disasters man tends to visit upon himself 
and the major reason that human living misses the supreme goods that 
might otherwise be accessible. It is because of this native bent that man is 
incapable of delivering himself from the worst perils that befall him. 

The second affirmation found in Zen and Kierkegaard alike is that there 
is a process or power operative in and upon man and within the human 
personality, radically different from man’s usual powers of control, which is 
capable of extricating man from his self-destructive tendencies. Zen and 
Kierkegaard do not agree as to how this reality shall be described; in fact, 
there is a striking tendency in both to affirm that it cannot be described at all. 

The third affirmation which Zen and Kierkegaard make is that there are 
certain conditions man must meet if the saving reality is to extricate him 
from the human predicament. One of these conditions is that man must 
alter the direction and anchorage of his living so as to identify himself with 
this extraordinary reality. Man must serve and celebrate this reality and 
live in its keeping, so that it becomes the dominant allegiance of his life. 
We shall see below the different ways in which Zen and Kierkegaard 
describe these conditions. 


®D. T. Suzuki, trans., The Lankavatara Sutra, A Mahayana Text (London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd., 1932), p. 72. 

“ These affirmations, originally formulated by Henry Nelson Wieman, will be published for 
the first time in 2 philosophy of religion text that Mr. Wieman is writing in collaboration with 
Alburey Castell and the present writer. 
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The fourth affirmation is that when men provide the conditions just men- 
tioned there is introduced into human living the greatest possible good that 
man can ever experience. With these affirmations as a basis of comparison, 


let us get before us the details in the Oriental and Occidental modes of 
thought. 


THE First AFFIRMATION 


It is to Kierkegaard’s great credit that he foresaw and warned us against 
the tragedy and nonentity that ensue in the wake of Western man’s genius 
for placing all sensitivity and response under subservience to abstract cogni- 
tion. It has taken more than a century for the implications of his warning 
to become clear. For both Zen and Kierkegaard this tendency to identify 
life with its abstractions is a major element in the problematic predicament 
of man. It is the tragedy at the root of all misplaced desire. For an Oriental 
view, this is probably not surprising, but for the European, with membership 
in a doctrinal confession, it is in many respects amazing. There have been 
rebellions enough against the over-intellectualization of life, but most of 
them, like those of Pascal and Rousseau, were offering, behind their obvious 
pose, only a different dictionary of abstractions with which men might and 
ought to identify their living. Kierkegaard is probably the most thorough- 
going exponent of a deep intellectual anarchy in matters of religious faith 
that Europe, at least, has ever seen. 

The tendency of man to incarcerate all feeling and response in the forms 
of abstract thought is part of a universal and unavoidable direction that man 
as man (that is, as a culture-bearing and culture-creating animal) tends quite 
naturally to take. It is the “erroneous discrimination and false reasoning 
that has been going on since beginningless time,” “attaching” men to the 
specific goods of this world. “What is meant by a worldly object of enjoy- 
ment? . . . It means that which can be touched, attracted by, wiped off, 
handled, and tasted; it is that which makes one get attached to an external 
world, enter into a dualism on account of a wrong view, and appear again 
in the Skandhas, where, owing to the procreative force of desire, there arise 
all kinds of disaster such as birth, age, disease, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
pain, despair, etc. This is called the object of worldly enjoyment by myself 
and other Buddhas. This . . . is the attainment of wordly enjoyments and 
not that of the Truth. It is materialism. . . .””* 

This is the root of suffering, that man discriminates one thing after another 
from all other possibilities of existence, and lives in and for these distinguish- 


2 Lankavatara Sutra, pp. 155-156. 
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ables. The loss of possible qualitative richness is one aspect of this suffering; 
even more serious, to live for the perishable and changeable entities that 
we distinguish in our experience is to sacrifice the whole stream of personal 
becoming to the process of decay and death. Suffering is magnified to the 
degree that men live this way. All men, according to Zen and Kierkegaard, 
tend to select inadequate channels for thought and action. 

One of the gravest aspects of this bondage to abstractions and specific 
things is that personal development is not only ignored but imperiled. The 
individual who lives this way is not at all identical with other individuals, 
yet all ignore their uniqueness for the sake of common abstractions, common 
standards, common goods. What they see, feel, know, dream, imagine, and 
do, with reference to themselves, to other people, and to their world in 
general, is always severely limited by the nature of the abstractions and 
things. Worlds of possibility and unimaginable stretches of personal ex- 
perience and development are sacrificed to these Procrustean beds. Both 
Kierkegaard and Zen are acutely aware of the great personal loss that attends 
this way of organizing sensitivity and response. The former calls our abstrac- 
tions a network of “strings” that constitute an “established order” which 
serves to “imprison life.”** 

Other recent exponents of freedom for the individual have made the same 
point. Berdyaev, for example, contended that the rediscovery of the in- 
dividual was the essential theme of modern Christianity, a theme which it 
has largely forgotten, and that “in society man is invariably an actor, he 
lives up to the standard of conduct imposed upon him by any given social 
position, and if he acts his part too well, he has some difficulty in redis- 
covering his essential Ego.”"* “Objective and impersonal modes of thought 
are the greatest obstacle to the individual’s emergence from his self- 
confinement. . . .””° 

The resemblance between Kierkegaard’s warning about the strings of an 
established order and the view of karma found in Zen is not only obvious 
but profound. The ancient text says, 


The ignorant cling to names, ideas, and signs; their minds move along these 
channels. . . . As karma is accumulated again and again, their minds become swathed 
in the cocoon of discrimination as the silk-worm. . . .1® 

This triple world resembles a hair-net, or water in a mirage which is agitated; 
it is like a dream, Maya. . . . Like a mirage in the springtime, the mind is found 
bewildered; animals imagine water but there is no reality to it... . Since beginning- 


™ Dru, op. cit., p. 190. 

“Nicholas Berdyaev, Solitude and Society (London: Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press, 
1938), pp. 202-203. 

* Ibid., p. 28. 

* Lankavatera Sutra, pp. 194-195. 
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less time, the ignorant are found transmigrating through the paths, enwrapped in 
their attachment to existence. .. . A world of multitudes is a hair-net, a vision, a 
dream .. . it is a wheel made by a firebrand, a mirage. . . . Like a mirage in the air, 


so is a variety of things mere appearance; they are seen in diversity of forms, but are 
like a child in a barren woman's dream.'* 


There are other issues touched upon here as well, but nothing could more 
clearly indicate the suspicion with which Zen views what Kierkegaard called 
the “strings of an established order.” 

One reason why personal development is imperiled when men identify 
their living with cognitive generalizations lies in the nature of abstractions 
as such. Part of the native and unavoidable propensity of man as a culture- 
creating animal, the organization of sensitivity and response under the control 
of abstractions, according to Suzuki, commits men to live amid ignorance. 
The “fundamental condition of cognition” is such that “there is Ignorance 
clinging to its every act. When we think we know something, there is 
something we do not know. The unknown is always behind the known, and 
we fail to get at this unknown knower, who is indeed the inevitable and 
necessary companion to every act of cognition.”"* The roots of ignorance of 
both self and the world, as well as ignorance of the avenue whereby the 
self may be enriched, lie deep in our misunderstanding of concepts and our 
propensity for identifying our living with them. This is the deeper ignorance 
with which the Buddha wrestled. “So long as Ignorance is understood as 
logical inability to know, its disappearance can never bring out the spiritual 
freedom to which even the earliest known literature of Buddhism makes so 
frequent and so emphatic allusions.””® ; 

The major reason for the opposition to habitual patterns of thought 
and desire that we find both Zen and Kierkegaard expressing, however, is 
their obstruction and misguiding of personal development. Kierkegaard’s 
aphorism, “first death, then life,” has this deep significance behind it, that 
it is an invitation to come out from the entire cluster of attitudes, disposi- 
tions, and behavior patterns which constitute our “world” as a meaningful 
entity and an object of desire. No other meaning seems possible or credible 
for Kierkegaard’s use of the term “world” than the sum total of what we 
think, feel, and do about our existence and about ourselves as a result of the 
systems of symbolic representation in which we have been induced to view 
ourselves. Bultmann takes the position that the primitive Christian escha- 
tology intended the same thing insofar as there was any meaning in the 
invitation to be born again or to be resurrected into life with Christ. Early 
—Wibid, pp. 83-84. 


8 Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism ( First Series), pp. 126-127. 
* Ibid., p. 131. 
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Christians felt the necessity of dying to the world as seen and known in 
order that they might be raised in and beyond this death into sensitivities 
and responsivenesses engendered by God.” 

What is at stake here, as well, is the issue of where the individual deposits 
his central loyalties and anchorage. Even for dominant forms of Christian 
orthodoxy the invitation has been prominent to adopt a certain system of 
doctrines and view one’s relationships with the Creator through the spec- 
tacles of these conceptual forms. Kierkegaard represents an unusually illumi- 
nating revolt against all this, a revolt based on an awareness of the role of 
patterns of culture in blocking the unique individual from the path of his 
own maximum development. The dominant loyalties and anchorage of one’s 
life can never become either a system of doctrine or even the reality to which 
such doctrine is intended to refer. The relationships of an individual to 
the source of his fulfillment must be individual relationships, fashioned in 
the crucible of personal experience. 

In interpretations that strikingly parallel one another, we may say, in 
summarizing the first affirmation, that Zen and Kierkegaard view the normal 
predicament of man as abstract on all sides, as well as one-sided in its attach- 
ment to things, tending always to give the individual into bondage to 
generalizations and specific goods that trim from his life all that is distinc- 
tively his, and hence distinctively good. A loss of individuality and high 
quality ensues from which man is unable to extricate himself. We shall see 
in our third affirmation the steps man can take to aid in his own deliverance. 


THE SECOND AFFIRMATION 


The second affirmation that both Zen and Kierkegaard make concerns the 
nature of the reality that delivers man from the predicament just described. 
Here, these Oriental and Occidental interpretations of life urge upon us very 
forcibly one of the important paradoxes in our present understanding of 
man. On the one hand, man develops and matures his potentialities only as 
he expresses himself objectively; yet, on the other hand, potentialities for 
new growth emerge only as he relaxes his preoccupation with powers 
already matured. 

Basically, men co-operate in the strengthening of their talents for ap- 
preciating the world in the same general way that they strengthen their 
muscles—through exercise. Without exercise, no capacity for judgment, 
evaluation, appreciation, love, envy, hate, or jealousy is ever developed into 
its full potential power, range, and depth. The exercise of our powers pro- 


Hans Werner Bartsch, ed., Kerygma und Mythos, Ein theologisches Gesprach (Hamburg: 
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ceeds via interaction with people and things within an existing manifold 
of concrete relationships, and without such interchange not only growth but 
life itself is impossible. Out of the hidden, indeterminate areas of personality, 
out of the blind spots where we are unresponsive, new sensitivities emerge, 
in responding to which new capacities are matured for seeing, knowing, and 
having objective interchange with the world in new ways. These novel 
responses, developed in a process of reciprocal freeing of people from their 
own past structures, enable the individual to transcend himself so that he 
relates himself to the world in new ways, each of which has its own peculiar 
reward and saturation point in what can be seen, known, felt, or done. 

At the same time, no talent already matured can accomplish one iota to 
bring a new capacity across the threshold from the dark area of indeterminate 
potentiality into which both Zen and Kierkegaard invite man to move for 
his salvation. The most that man’s maturing responses can do is to guide 
him to the threshold and leave him there alone, powerless, stripped of 
habitual ways of handling the world. They can lead him only to the thres- 
hold, across which by mastering certain conditions to be described in our 
third affirmation he may learn to fling himself. If man is unwilling to be 
left in this position; if he is unwilling to be left powerless and void of all 
matured responses; if, upon being led to the threshold of the new, he insists 
upon continuing in perspectives and attitudes already developed in him, in 
the company and exercise of which he may feel confident and secure and 
respectable; if he is loath to be left thus disarmed and utterly at a loss to 
know what to say, feel, think, or do—then, like the vast majority who 
struggle ignorantly against the conditions of their own self-transcendence, 
he is utterly lost and alienated from the sources of his own emerging good. 
“The uncertainty is the criterion, and the certainty without the uncertainty 
is the criterion for the absence of a God-relationship.”” ‘The negative is 
the mark by which the God-relationship is recognized, and self-annihilation 
is the essential form for the God-relationship. . . . Religiously it is the task 
of the individual to understand that he is nothing before God, or to become 
wholly nothing and to exist thus before God; this consciousness of impotence 
he requires constantly before him, and when it vanishes the religiosity also 
vanishes.””” “Face to face with God man is without standards and without 
comparisons,”** just because in this relationship all distinctions as to right 
or wrong, good or bad, important or trivial, large or small, black or white, 
etc., are stripped from man. This we take to be a realistic analysis of the 

™ Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 407. 


™ Ibid., p. 412. 
* Dru, op. cét., p. 200. 
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God-telationship, rather than a psychologically abnormal urge submissively 
to yield one’s individuality and potential for development and integrity. 
“Thus constantly to be in the process of becoming is the elusiveness that 
pertains to the infinite in existence. It is enough to bring a sensuous man 
to despair, for one always feels a need to have something finished and 
complete; but this desire does not come from the good and needs to be 
renounced. The incessant becoming generates the uncertainty of the earthly 
life, where everything is uncertain.”™* 

Men co-operate with their own process of personal becoming when they 
relax all illusions and even reliable cues about themselves and the world, 
giving themselves unreservedly and unobstructedly to the dark indeterminate- 
ness of inwardness from whence the transformative power is exercised upon 
their lives. Zen, too, resurrects one from his recurrent identification with 
established patterns of response. Zen gives one “a new point of view,” dis- 
covers “a new source of energy in the inmost recesses of consciousness,” 
working “miracles by overhauling the whole system of one’s inner life and 
opening up a world hitherto entirely undreamt of.”** “Not knowing how 
near the truth is, people seek it far away,—what a pity!”*° 

It is this source of the individual’s progressive fulfillment that both Zen 
and Kierkegaard criticize their age for having forgotten. It is this basic 
forgetfulness that has estranged man from the source of his own self- 
transcendence. He identifies himself with what he already knows and does, 
so that he is lost in a net of karma from the knowledge and experience that 
life is pre-eminently a process of personal becoming. This is the meaning 
of Kierkegaard’s contention that 


the age has forgotten what it means to exist, and what inwardness is. It has lost faith 
in the truth that inwardness makes the apparently scanty content richer, while a 
change in externals is merely a diversion sought by the life-weary and the life-empty. 
It is for this reason that the existential tasks are rejected. One learns to know in 
passing what faith is, and so that is known. . . . Another day astronomy is brought 
up, and so we gad our way through all the sciences and all the spheres, without 
ever living.?" 


In Zen, the interpretation is essentially the same. 


Zen in its essence is the art of seeing into the nature of one’s own being, and it 
points the way from bondage to freedom. By making us drink right from the foun- 
tain of life, it liberates us from all the yokes under which we finite beings are usually 


™ Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, p. 79. 

* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (First Series), p. 266. 

* Robert O. Ballou, ed., The Bible of the World (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 365 
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suffering in this world. We can say that Zen liberates all the energies properly and 
naturally stored in each of us, which are in ordinary circumstances cramped and 
distorted so that they find no adequate channel for activity. ... This is what I mean 
by freedom, giving free play to all the creative and benevolent impulses inherently 
lying in our hearts. ... Zen . . . wants us to open a “third eye,” as the Buddhists call 
it, to the hitherto undreamed-of region shut away from us through our own 
ignorance.?* 


Behind the difterent symbolisms in Zen and Kierkegaard, one can see 
that their central purpose is to relate the individual directly to the source 
of his own fulfillment. This fact should be firmly noted, lest what they 
say about the saving reality mislead us. Notice, indeed, even the striking 
similarities in the way they treat this reality! There is in both an almost 
absolute reticence to refer directly to this reality, lest they contradict them- 
selves. Both either use only dramatic and oblique references or stand literally 
speechless before the process of self-transcendence. Man must take leave 
of his paraphernalia of abstractions and cross the threshold alone, moving 
backward, so to speak, into the experience of being reborn. 


{The Enlightenment experience of Zen] is not seeing God as he is. . .. Zen has from 
the very beginning made clear its principal thesis, which is to see into the work of 
creation and not interview the creator himself. .. . When it grasps the reason of 
living a life, it is satisfied. .. . Whereas with the God of mysticism there is the 
grasping of a definite object, and when you have God, what is not God is excluded. 
This is self-limiting. Zen wants absolute freedom, even from God... . It is not that 
Zen wants to be morbidly unholy and godless, but that it knows the incompleteness 
of aname.”® ; 

But what is this unknown something with which the Reason collides when inspired 
by its paradoxical passion, with the result of unsettling even man’s knowledge of 
himself? It is the Unknown. It is not a human being, im so far as we know what 
man is; nor is it any other known thing. So let us call this unknown something: God. 
It is nothing more than a name we assign to it. The idea of demonstrating that this 
unknown something (God) exists, could scarcely suggest itself to the Reason.*° 


Whenever the common reliances and anchorages are laid out for burial and 
renounced, man’s inward passion collides with his own ground of being. 
What is encountered across the threshold into which one moves powerless 
and alone? Zen comes close to saying that what man encounters at the end 
of this way is Nothing. What else is suggested in the following poem by 
Bodhidharma? 
* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (First Series), p. 11. 


* Ibid., p. 261. (Italics mine.) 
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The ultimate end of things where they cannot go any further, 
Is not bound by rules and measures: 

The mind in harmony with the Way is the principle of identity 
In which we find all doings in a quiescent state; 

Irresolutions are completely done away with, 

And the right faith is restored to its native straightness; 
Nothing is retained now, 

Nothing is to be memorized, 

All is void, lucid, and self-illuminating, 

There is no stain, no exertion, no wasting of energy— 

This is where thinking never attains, 

This is where the imagination fails to measure. 


In the higher realm of True Suchness 
There is neither “other” nor “self:” 
When a direct identification is asked for, 
We can only say, “Not two.”! 


But if this intimation of nothingness be seen in relation to the suspicion 
against existing involvements, there is little doubt that “the realm of True 
Suchness” of Buddhism and the “hidden God” of Kierkegaard refer to an 
area that is indescribable and for this reason is a superior concentration of 
reality, pulsing in pure undifferentiated aesthesis, refreshing, regenerating, 
and resting. “If an Arab in the desert were suddenly to discover a spring in 
his tent, and so would always be able to have water in abundance, how 
fortunate he would consider himself—so too when a man who qua physical 
being is always turned toward the outside, thinking that his happiness lies out- 
side him, finally turns inward and discovers that the source is within him; not 
to mention his discovering that the source is his relation to God.”** How 
similar the Christian flinging himself forlorn upon the mercies of God, with 
such a practitioner of Zen as Hui-néng, who, according to Suzuki, “wanted 
to grasp something which lay at the foundation of all his activities mental 
and physical, and this something . . . must be the source of energy and 
knowledge.”** “No-birth and no-annihilation, this I call Nirvana. By Nir- 
vana, Mahamati, is meant the looking into the abode of reality as it really 
is in itself; and when, along with the turning-back of the entire system of 
mentation . . . there is the attainment of self-realization by means of noble 
wisdom .. . I call it Nirvana.”** 

There are a multitude of references in both Kierkegaard and Zen that 


* Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (First Series) , pp. 194-200. 
* Dru, op. cit., p. 346. 
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converge toward deep similarity in their allusions to the process or power 
that is able, as man is not, to deliver him from the evils into which he tends 
naturally to fall. For both, the reality that saves is hidden from all man sees, 
knows, and does, hidden behind and deeper than all distinguishables; this 
reality is the source of man’s supreme good, happiness, and transcendence. 


Terminology may differ in different religions, and in satori (the name given to the 
opening or awakening of the “third eye”) there is always what we may call a sense 
of the Beyond. . . . The individual shell in which my personality is so solidly encased 
explodes at the moment of satori. Not, necessarily, that I get unified with a being 
greater than myself or absorbed in it, but that my individuality, which I found rigidly 
held together and definitely kept separate from other individual existences, becomes 
loosened somehow from its tightening grip and melts away into something indescrib- 
able, something which is of quite a different order from what I am accustomed to. The 
feeling that follows is that of a complete release or a complete rest—the feeling 
that one has arrived finally at the destination. . . . As far as the psychology of satori 
is considered, a sense of the Beyond is all we can say about it; to call this the Beyond, 
the Absolute, or God, or a Person is to go further than the experience itself, and to 
plunge into a theology or metaphysics. Even the “Beyond” is saying a little too 
much. . . . I have called it elsewhere the Unconscious, though this has a psychological 
taint.55 


Elsewhere Suzuki argues that the experience of being assimilated in this 
primordial source of fulfillment “goes much more penetratingly into the 
depths of one’s personality” than to be understood “as a mere psychological 
phenomenon.”** 


In the light of these fundamental similarities in Zen and Kierkegaard, 
we shall need to look farther than the first two affirmations they make if 
we are to discover something of major significance separating one approach 
from the other. 


THE THIRD AFFIRMATION 


Some elements of the third affirmation made by Zen and Kierkegaard— 
that man must meet certain conditions if the saving reality is to extricate him 
from the human predicament—have been foreshadowed in discussing the 
first two. For example, in our discussion of the predicament and the reality 
that saves, there are intimations of what man can and must do if he is to 
co-operate in his deliverance. Mere intimations, however, are insufficient 
even to suggest the import of the last two affirmations. A discussion of the 
third one is incomplete, for instance, without considering the special role 

*Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (Second Series) (London: Rider and 
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of suffering and the labor of inwardness to which it urges us. We shall also 
need to sharpen our notion of what responsibilities the human mind can be 
expected to accept as the nature of the God-relationship becomes more im- 
portant to modern research. A struggle against an over-intellectualization 
of life must not be construed to mean that the power of the mind is dis- 
credited. 

Salvation from the predicament wherein life is poor and imperiled does 
not come by taking thought. This both Zen and Kierkegaard affirm. Salva- 
tion is not a turning of the mind alone. It is, on the contrary, a reversal 
in one’s total life-direction, a conversion of every drift of feeling, desire, 
sensibility. Salvation, moreover, is possible only through struggle, a struggle 
of the whole man which each must carry on by and for himself in every 
cell and organ of his being. Deliverance is “a good which is not distributed 
wholesale, but only to one individual at a time.’”** The struggle is basically 
“the labor of inwardness.”** It is a struggle too exacting to be undertaken 
by children.” 

The condition that outweighs all others in effecting man’s deliverance is 
a condition men provide more unwittingly than by deliberate intent. It is a 
fact of life, through a proper appraisal and understanding of which man 
supplies one of the conditions for his salvation. This is the fact of suffering. 
Although there appears to be less emphasis in Zen than in primitive forms 
of Buddhism upon the fact of suffering, for reasons not entirely clear, suffer- 
ing looms large for both Zen and Kierkegaard. It is unmistakable in Kierke- 
gaard, and somewhat less so in Zen, that whoever would be delivered must 
not only have a proper understanding of suffering but must himself have 
suffered. Pain dislodges affections which would not otherwise be easily 
relaxed. Suffering warns one away; it pries the individual loose from habitual 
patterns of interest. Suffering results when the entities in which we find 
support decay and disintegrate. It advertises for all who have eyes to see 
that life is not lived successfully in the paths of least resistance, the paths 
we normally pursue. Suffering is a catalytic agent awakening man to the 
necessity for new direction, new wisdom, new loyalties. 

Because suffering functions in this way, it plays a positive role in man’s 
deliverance. It figured large in the Illumination of Gautama. For Kierke- 
gaard, it is an essential experience that must be encountered as a presupposi- 
tion for salvation. For both, it leads one to become concerned in a way that 
prosperity never can. Concern turns finally into a concern for self, and self- 
concern is a gateway to salvation. Man must be thrown off balance. Suffer- 
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ing persuades us that the seeming stability and goodness of any avenue of 
truth, goodness, or beauty in which we may have lost ourselves is only a 
facade, and that all man’s normal ways are tinged with an infinite pathos 
born of the fragile nature of all that men tend naturally to do. “Decay is 
inherent in all component things! Work out your salvation with dili- 
gence!”*° “To lead a really spiritual life while physically and psychically 
healthy is altogether impossible. One’s sense of immediate well-being at 
once runs away with one. In one sense, the spiritual life is the death of the 
immediate. That is why suffering is a help.”** “The majority of men live 
all too safely in life, that is why they learn to know God so little. They 
have safe jobs, they never make the greatest effort possible.”** Each has an 
accent of its own, but for both Zen and Kierkegaard suffering and the dis- 
enchantment of the world with which we have habitually come to terms 
coerce men into relaxing and relinquishing identification with specific goods 
and patterns of thought, sensibility, and action. 

Man must do more, however, than suffer. Man is not condemned to 
suffer helplessly. He can learn to provide conditions different from the ones 
that it is his native tendency to provide. When we take into consideration 
all, rather than a few, random remarks that Zen and Kierkegaard make about 
man’s learning capacities, it seems certain that they expect further ex- 
plorations of the conditions of man’s salvation to help retire from all human 
living the propensities toward evil that have overshadowed man’s life thus 
far. They probably anticipate the discovery of new knowledge which should 
further illuminate the general direction that they surmise in the affirmations 
under discussion. It is mainly when man’s mind is pushed into functions 
for which it is unsuited that men are victimized by their own intellect. The 
mind has no hidden access to the secrets of the universe as many European 
and Eastern philosophers have taught. But “the realm of faith is . . . not 
a class for numskulls in the sphere of the intellectual, or an asylum for the 
feeble-minded.”** “Because an individual gives up’ his understanding for 
faith and believes against the understanding, he should not think meanly of 
the understanding, nor suddenly arrogate to himself a glittering distinction 
within the total compass of the understanding; for after all a higher under- 
standing is also an understanding.”** There is a process of learning, then, 
that must be considered as one of the primary conditions men must supply 
if the reality affirmed as accessible to man is to work in a saving way upon 
his predicament. 

“ Ballou, op. cit., pp. 240-241 (from “The Life of Buddha”). 
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THE FOURTH AFFIRMATION 


The fourth affirmation Zen and Kierkegaard make is that when man 
provides the conditions described above he is delivered from the predicament 
wherein his life moves amid peril, and there is introduced into human living 
the greatest possible good. The nature of this supreme good in Zen and 
Kierkegaard has been suggested repeatedly in the foregoing pages. A few 
summarizing remarks at this point may help to bring this concluding 
affirmation into sharper clarity. 

The experience of this highest good is an inexpressible happiness, “an 
exalted state of bliss... .”*° It is “a state of mental concentration which is 
attained when one realises states of emptiness, egolessness, suffering, and 
impermanence, and the truth that is free from passions and is ever serene; 
when one annihilates notions belonging to the externality of things . . . and 
when one has an insight into reality as it is.”** It is “a positive state of mind 
in which lies hidden an inexhaustible reservoir of possibilities; it is a unity 
in which a world of multitudinosity is lodged.”*’ It is “taking hold of the 
not-thought which lies in thoughts. . . ."** “The relation to God is clearly 
a good of such tremendous weight and blessedness that if only I can grasp 
that fact my happiness is absolute in an absolute sense. . . .”*° 

What is this concentrated state of bliss, this positive state of mind that 
grasps what is behind all thought? While other interpretations of this some- 
what dramatic language are obviously possible, it is in keeping with the 
general trend of Zen and Kierkegaard that they depict the greatest good 
as the fullest possible expansion and vivification of all aesthetic richness of 
which an individual’s experience is capable. Four points in particular sug- 
gest the nature of this experience. In the first place, it is not the dissolution 
of life that is indicated here, but the dissolution of habit-structures that 
dominate man’s life. These habit-structures are broken in order to set free 
the emergence of qualitative meaning. Second, the individual’s own distinc- 
tive experience is not lost in an ocean of nonentity; on the contrary, the 
individual’s experience is enlivened in all its capacities for feeling hitherto 
unfelt qualities. Such vivification of feeling ensues to the extent that the 
individual is assimilated, without at the same time losing his identity, into 
a deeper than cognitive process of becoming wherein all consciousness of 
meaning and high quality is both broadened and deepened. In the third 
place, the individual is ushered into the only avenue wherein he may live, 
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not in and by borrowed perspectives, but in and for his deeper process of 
selfhood. His ordinary self is broken and assimilated into an ocean of energy, 
not in order to be rendered senseless, but in order to be freed for the maxi- 
mum expansion, deepening, and vivification of every possible point of sensi- 
tivity and responsiveness. This is probably what Suzuki means when he says 
that Zen “liberates all the energies properly and naturally stored in each of 
us... giving free play to all the creative and benevolent impulses inherently 
lying in our hearts.””’ It is what Kierkegaard means by saying that “the 
individual becomes infinite only by virtue of making the absolute venture. 
. .. In making the absolute venture he becomes another individual.”™ 

Finally, the mind reverses itself, discarding all distinguishables, leading 
us into what might be more properly called an all-encompassing submental 
threshold of relatively pure aesthesis that lies at the heart of all human living. 
It is in order to bring the individual into relation to this reality that Chris- 
tianity, according to Kierkegaard, “protests against every form of objectivity; 
it desires that the subject should be infinitely concerned about himself.”™* 
When this concern turns the self inward, it collides with a limitless expanse 
of qualitative richness; by continuing in this relationship hidden resources 
are exploited to the fullest extent. The result destroys the conceptual self; 
it places the social self in the background; and the result is the purer, 
undifferentiated, qualitative self from whence every potential for feeling, 
thought, and action issues forth. This is reality, then, in its fullest measure. 
This is Nirvana. 


SUMMARY 


We have indicated some of the lines of convergence in the way that 
Zen Buddhism and Kierkegaard deal with the predicament of man and his 
salvation. In our interpretation of these lines of agreement, we have viewed 
Zen through the eyes of its famous exponent, Suzuki, and we have allowed 
Kierkegaard as much as possible to speak for himself. Divergences there 
certainly are in these two modes of thought; since they issue from two 
widely separated areas of the earth and distinct cultural streams, no one 
would expect anything else. With their divergences, however, we have not 
been concerned. It has not been our intention to relate everything in Zen 
to everything in Kierkegaard, but only to find where they resemble one 
another in the four affirmations they make about the predicament of man 
and his deliverance from the worst perils of his life. 
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Comment and Dauscussion 





N. A. NIKAM 


A NOTE ON THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
HIS STATUS IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, in his article 
on “Goals of Philosophy and Religion, East and West,” in the January, 1952, issue 
of PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST says that the “goal” of Eastern thought is the “sub- 
ordination” of the individual and that Indian thinkers “fail to draw the Western 
inferences regarding his {the individual’s} rights and his value.”? I wish to offer a few 
observations to show that the goal of Indian thought is the discovery and reaffirmation 
of the individual, his rights and his value. 

There is the elementary idea in the Aitareya Upanisad that the human person is 
not merely another animal in creation but the abode of cosmic powers or divinities, 
that the human person alone is both necessary and sufficient to contain and express 
the purpose behind creation: “Verily, a person is a thing well done” (Puruso vava 
sukratam ) * 

The tendency of Indian thought is to elevate the individual, and the boldest expres- 
sion of this is the Upanisadic identity of Brahman and Atman. Brightman’s view 
either ignores the Upanisadic identity or misunderstands it, and raises the logical 
question whether identity is subordination. In XY it is not the cas~ that X is 
subordinated to Y. What is of importance for the individual is to know whether 
his destiny and the reality of his being are less than, or the same as, the objective 
reality of the universe. The Upanisads say that the individual has the same essence 
and reality as the objective universe. “That which is the finest essence—this whole 
world has that as its soul. That is reality. That is Atman. That art thou.” (Sa ya eso 
anima etadatmyamidam sarvam tat satyam, sa atma tattvam ‘asi.)* 

This is not a totalitarian metaphysics which subordinates the individual and reduces 
him to a mere “function” but a metaphysics which exalts the individual so that if 
he knows himself he knows the universe. Identity, moreover, is a symmetrical rela- 
tion: if Brahman is the essence of all that is, as the Chandogya says, then, whatever 
there is, here, has the same essence as Brahman: “Whatever they are in this world, 
whether tiger or lion or wolf or bear or worm or fly or gnat or mosquito.”* This 
must make it clear that there is in Indian philosophy, also, the tender care of White- 
head’s God “that nothing be lost” and the Platonic zeal to “save the phenomena.” 

While it is true that the tendency of Indian thought is toward the principle of 
“wholeness and unity,” it is essential to make a distinction to understand this 

"Pa. Bi, 12. ? Aitareya Upanisad Il. 3. 

* Chandogya Upanisad V1. ix. 4. * Ibid., VI. 2. 
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tendency. “Wholeness and unity” are not made by merging or subordinating the 
individual or the empirical details of existence. To borrow a useful, logical distinc- 
tion from McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence, the conception of wholeness and 
unity in Indian thought is not a “Unity of Composition” but a “Unity of Manifesta- 
tion.”> The aim of Indian thought is to discover wholeness and unity in the 
individual though it is logically inaccurate to speak of im. The question is not one 
of én but of is: whether the individual is the universal. 

There are passages in the Upanisads which appear to support the idea of sub- 
ordination or merging. There is the beautiful passage in the Mundaka: “As the 
flowing rivers in the ocean disappear, quitting name and form, so the knower, being 
liberated from name and form, goes unto the Heavenly Person, higher than the 
High” (namaripad vimuktah: loses name and form).® This quotation from the 
Mundaka does not contain or express the idea of subordination but of a quality of 
individuality which I may venture to call “passage,” borrowing the word from 
Whitehead but not using it in his sense. In The Concept of Nature, Whitehead speaks 
of passage as a fundamental quality of nature; this quality is not measurable and 
is not the same as spatial and temporal transition. “In passage we reach a connexion 
of nature with the ultimate metaphysical reality.”7 It is logically possible that a 
similar problem exists in individuality. Individuality is a passage, not in the sense 
of a transition, e.g., in a series of births and deaths, but a “becomingness” or trans- 
formation in which we reach a connection “with the ultimate metaphysical reality.”* 
The quality of this passage or transformation is described negatively as “losing name 
and form.” 

The major tendency of Indian (and Eastern) thought is said to be its method of 
negation, of defining or describing things negatively. Defining or describing things 
negatively is not the same, however, as negating them. This method is, perhaps, more 
suitable to distinguish the reality of things from or to denote a hierarchy which has 
no upper limit, but does not entail that reality is negative. “What I wanted to be 
but was not comforts me,” because it keeps me moving toward that which I want 
to be and is my real nature. G. E. Moore says in his Principia Ethica that good is 
indefinable; he-does not mean either that good is negative or that some definition 
of it cannot be given. What he means is that an analytic definition of good cannot 
be given because good is simple and unanalyzable. But good is mot-pleasure, and 
the negation saves us from the “naturalistic fallacy.” The attitude of Indian logic 
is “both-and” or “neither-nor.” The Upanisadic Law of Exclusion, neti, neti, and 
the Jaina doctrine of anekanta-vada are aspects of this major tendency (as is also, 
I believe, the Buddhist doctrine of “no self’). Indian logic does mot say “either-or.” 
As Brahman is neti, neti, so individuality is mot “name and form.” But this logical 
attitude does not necessarily imply what is called “world-and-life-negation.” It is not 
inconsistent to deny the world and not deny the life and the reality of the individual. 
Therefore, there is the co-existence in Indian thought of concepts “false” (mithya) 

5 John McTaggart Ellis McTaggart, The Nature of Existence (London: Cambridge University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920), Vol. I, pp. 120-121. 

* Mundaka Upanisad Ul. ii. 8. 

7A. N. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (London: Cambridge University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1920), p. 55. 

5A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (Lowell Lectures, 1925) (London: 
Cambridge University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 218. 
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as regards the “world,” and ahimsa (non-injury)—reverence for all life. In the 
Advaita Vedanta, while the world is negated as false, the individual self is not 
negated (badhita).® The individual self is not negated as an entity, but certain of 
its aspects, its finitude and its distinctness from other selves, etc., are negated. When 
the Vedantic truth “That thou art” is realized in experience, the individual self is 
reaffirmed as Brahman, for the Vedanta is realized or verified truth. It is not an 
intuition yet undemonstrated or a deduction from a postulational truth. 

Professor E. A. Burtt says that Whitehead’s category of “event” retains individualism 
while abandoning the static ideal, and that “India has had no synonymous concept 
because to the most influential strain in her history the separate individual is ultimately 
illusory rather than real.”!° It is necessary to analyze the meaning of “separate” in 
the context. I have already said that Advaita Vedanta negates the world as false but 
does not negate the individual self as an entity. What is negated of the individual 
self is some of its aspects: its finitude and distinctness from other selves, etc. What 
is illusory is not the individual as an entity but some of its features. The Vedantic 
truth “That thou art” means that the individual is Brahman; in another sense it means 
that Brahman is in the individual self and not outside it, or only outside it. Brahman 
is in the individual self as its innermost essence, as the citation from the Chandogya 

says. Therefore, how could the individual be separate from that which is in him as 
its innermost nature? The meaning of “separate individual” resolves itself, in one 
sense, into the problem whether the universal is in the individual or outside it. 
This is one aspect of the problem of individuality, and the philosophy of “separate 
individual” is not in a logically better position if it puts the universal outside the 
individual but not in it. The word “separate” is, on analysis, a question of in or 
outside. “But while it is difficult for man to believe in something unseen within 
himself, it is easy for him to believe in something which he can image as extraneous 
to himself. The spiritual progress of most human beings demands an extraneous 
support, an object of faith outside us.”14 To put the universal outside the individual, 
if this is what the conception of “separate individual” means, is dangerously close 
to deterministic philosophies. I do not suggest that this is implied in Professor 
Burtt’s statement. What I mean is that there is no easy solution of the problem of 
human individuality even in terms of “separate individual.” Furthermore, the diffi- 
culty is not present in Indian thought alone; it is made equally difficult by the kind 
of logic which the West is now developing, in which proper names do not figure as 
primitive terms. “Earl Russell saved us from supposing that for every unique descrip- 
tion there was a thing uniquely described by it, but we are falling into the opposite 
danger of supposing that if we can do without a name there is nothing to be named 
by the name we can do without.”?” 


*M. Hiriyanna, The Essentials of Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1951), p. 157. 

“Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Philosophy,” in C. A. 
Moore, ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), p. 107. 

™ Sri Aurobindo, The Synthesis of Yoga (Madras: The Sri Aurobindo Library, 1948), p. 16. 

* Ruth L. Saw, “Our Knowledge of Individuals,” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 
(In press. I quote from the paper read by Ruth L. Saw before the meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society, London, on April 7, 1952. Paper received by me in advance as a member of the 
Aristotelian Society.) 
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II 


What is true of metaphysical concepts in Indian thought is also true of its ethical 
concepts. It is not as if there were no conception or idea of human rights in Indian 
social ethics. Just as the Absolute Brahman is described in Indian metaphysics as 
neti, neti, even so ethical conduct and its boundlessness are described negatively as 
“non-injury” (abimsa). Ahimsa does not mean either “non-action” or “inaction.” A 
conceivable or possible declaration of human rights is definable in terms of non-injury 
according to Indian thought, for denial of human rights is doing injury to human 
nature. “Non-injuty is the highest law” (Ahimsa param6é darmah). Non-injury is 
the end of law. The object of the law of ahimsda is not the state or institutions but 
the individual: the individual as a human being. The humanism of shims is not, 
moreover, a humanism limited to the welfare of human beings. There are two things 
in the ethics of ahimsa which are of contemporary significance: (1) that the moral 
factor is the backbone of all law, and (2) that the individual, and not the state, is 
the ultimate subject of law as dharma, i.c., “the law of nations” or “natural law.” 
Lauterpacht in his International Law and Human Rights has brought these points to 
the forefront. He says that the United Nations means the creation of an international 
society and international law; and the subject of international law as understood 
in the context of the United Nations is not the national state but the individual.’* 
“Crimes against humanity are crimes regardless of whether they were committed in 
accordance with and in obedience to the national Law of the accused.”"* It is in this 
sense that ahimsa is the highest law; it forbids us to commit a crime against humanity. 
“Non-injury is the highest law” is, therefore, one of the great expressions of human 
rights. Ahimsa is often misunderstood to mean merely “non-killing” or abstaining 
from doing physical injury. This is not the case. When Socrates asks in the 
Republic, “And wili not men who are injured be deteriorated in their proper human 
virtue?”!5 he does not mean merely abstaining from doing physical injury. Nor 
does Indian philosophy in its concept of ahimsda. Lao-tzi says: “It is on the decline 
of the great Tao that the doctrines of ‘love’ and ‘justice’ arise.”"® A Gandhian may say: 
“It is on the decline of truth (satya) and non-injury (ahimsa) that a universal 
declaration of human rights arises.” 

The greatest of all human rights is “to be and to possess one’s own self”: atmavan, 
as the Gita puts it. The true freedom of man is to enjoy the delight of his existence, 
“his spirit content in itself” (atmanyeva atmana tustah)2" If ancient despotisms 
and slavery made this impossible in the past, a modern form of the old tyranny, which 
Dr. Malik of Lebanon calls the “tyranny of the masses,”!® appearing now in various 
forms, in the tyranny of the state, in the dogmas of race and color, etc., is making 
al og Lauterpacht, International Law and Human Rights (London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 

). 


™“Lauterpacht continues: “To lay down that crimes against humanity are punishable, is, 
therefore, to assert the existence of rights of man grounded in a law superior to the Law of the 
State.” Ibid., p. 36. 


* Republic 335. Benjamin Jowett, trans., Dialogues of Plato (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1871), Vol. II, p. 155. 

Tao Téh Ching XVIII. 

™ Bhagavad-gita ll. 55. 


* Human Rights, Comments and Interpretations. A symposium edited by UNESCO. With an 
introduction by Jacques Maritain (London and New York: A. Wingate, n. d.). 
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man’s right to live and enjoy the delight of his existence difficult in contemporary 
times. Man has to liberate himself, both in the East and in the West, from the many 
“isms” now current, to the truth of a perennial philosophy. It is said that “Marxism 
functionalises man in one way and Freudianism in another’!®; and other “isms” 
functionalize man, indeed, in still other ways. The social effects of modern tech- 
nological developments and the complexities of modern life have made the human 
individual merely “an embodied function.” “In modern life man is not primarily a 
human person; he is an embodied function, a railway man, a clerk, . . . when he 
retires {he} is still regarded and regards himself in terms of his function, he is a 
retired civil servant, a retired doctor, a retired detective.”*° As a consequence, the 
individual has a function but is without a destiny. Indian social ethics at least offers 
a philosophy of the human individual in its conception of the four stages of life 
(airama-dharma) and implies a distinction of the sort which contemporary existen- 
tialism and the philosophy of human personality make between man as an “in- 
dividual” having a function and social relationships and man as a “person,” who is not 
exhausted by group or class or other social relationships but has an inward being 
and destiny of his own seeking to know himself. The goal of Indian social ethics is 
the evolution of the type of human individual who is a “practicer of equality” 
(saémya-yogi) 2" who makes room for the development of individuality in others and 
seeks to solve all differences by a personal renunciation of difference in the only way 
in which differences can be resolved, namely, by rising above them according to 
Indian thought. The goal of Indian social ethics is not the practicer of equality in 
the totalitarian sense (sdmya-vadi), who makes no room whatever for the develop- 
ment of individuality and seeks to end all differences en masse from without, and 
by the method of violence. 


* Frederick C. Copleston, S. J., “The Human Person in Contemporary Philosophy,” Philosophy, 
XXV (January, 1950), 5. 


” Ibid., p. 6. 


“This is an interesting distinction made by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, one of Mahatma Gandhi's 
disciples, who is on a walking tour in India seeking to solve the land problem by “Seeking free 
gift of land to the landless.” Vinoba Bhave expresses the traditional concept of Indian social 
ethics in its application to modern social conditions in India. See “Equality and Communism,” 
Harijan, April 19, 1952. 
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Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. Authors and publishers are encour- 
aged to send review copies of appropriate books to the Editor. 


INTUITIVE PHILOSOPHY. By Rohit Mehta. Adyar-Madras: The Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1950. Pp. vii + 390. 


We have to congratulate the Theosophical Society 
on this recent book written by their general-secretary in Benares. It provides clear 
and pleasant information about the main trends of Western and Eastern thought 
of the past and present alike. In a way, one must be grateful not only to the Theo- 
sophical Society, but also to the good Indian tradition of yore. The book is based on 
a fertile old Indian method of training: true reverence for the guru, humility toward 
the trusted teacher. Mr. Mehta’s work is inspired by this Indian tradition. He ex- 
pands, however, this ancient Indian veneration for the teacher to the great teachers 
of the Western world. With a clear, critical, but reverent, mind he outlines the 
essential teachings of India, China, and Japan, and also those of ancient Greece 
(Plato), of German philosophy (Kant), of French philosophy (Bergson), and of 
English philosophy (Whitehead). He also includes the teachings of the best repre- 
sentatives of Western science: of physics (Planck, Einstein) and of psychoanalysis 
(Freud, Adler, Jung). For all the periods of Eastern and Western thought he pro- 
vides lucid and concise, nearly classic, expositions of their main doctrines. This book 
impresses the reader by its seriousness, mature humility, and knowledge. 

The disposition of the book bears witness to a balanced and thoughtful mind. The 
eighteen chapters are evenly proportioned and follow each other in a natural, logical 
sequence. Though the aim of the book is to propagate Krishnamurti’s intuitional 
philosophy, the author also does justice to all the preceding periods of Eastern and 
Western thought—an impartial treatment which makes his results more convincing 
than he could have by controversy. 

The Sanskrit scholar finds in this book an implicit justification of India’s ancient 
metaphysical tradition. Though the author uses ancient Sanskrit terms sparingly, many 
more which are not actually mentioned come to the Sanskritist’s mind while reading 
the book. For instance, he recalls that Hindu-Buddhist theories of epistemology, as 
laid down in the Vdasana teaching, are well epitomized in Mehta's “grooves of 
thought” or “repositories of past experiences” (pp. 168, 179 ff.). 

Also, the typical Indian concepts of time and space and their interdependence are 
elucidated when the author terms time “only an imperfect perception of space” 
(p. 241). As all Sanskrit designations of time (e.g., agre, kala, tatas, adbvan) 
show, the words for time are primarily designations of space. Stimulated by this book, 
the reviewer would like to suggest that the apparent paradoxes of the Greek 
philosopher Zeno may be understood by wider spatial notions generally neglected 
by Western thinkers: the flying arrow actually rests in the wider, continuous expan- 
sion of space. 
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Other leading ideas of this book are also consciously, or by subconsciously in- 
herited Indian tradition, happily conceived and formulated. Mehta's reluctance to 
accept technical and economic achievements as final ends is well founded in ancient 
India’s attitude, e.g., India’s postulate to restrain wants instead of accelerating produc- 
tion. This reluctance is also expressed in the negative import of the Sanskrit term 
yantra, technique, beyond, above, and against nature. The book culminates in the 
propagation of the ideal of “wholeness” against the search for distinctive selection 
found in Western science. Does the ancient Upanisadic ideal of parnatva, complete- 
ness and fullness, bear its last fruit here? 

Another ancient Upanisadic idea is consciously made use of and the Sanskrit term 
for it is repeatedly employed. I mean the nets, neti saying of the old Upanisads. All 
names and forms, all naéma-riipas, and all their definitions in the empirical world are 
not perfect and complete enough for the grasp of the “Summum” which is more than 
the sum of all its manifestations and all the symbols of its appearances. For the 
“Highest”—thus the old Upanisads teach and thus the present author emphatically 
asserts—can be approached only by elimination: neti, nets, “it is not this, it is not 
this.” First the grosser images have to be abandoned, then the subtler and subtlest, 
too, until we stand at the culminating point and abyss, where all words have to turn 
back and only silence and emptiness remain. “Only the empty cup can be filled with 
new contents.” Silent is the moment of mystic communion which may later—out 
of compassion for others—be pressed into the technique of communication. 

India’s ancient tradition has inspired the author of this book, has matured his 
thought into critical reverence. 

The Sanskritist hesitates to point out minor errors, for instance, that RamAnuja, 
the Visistadvaitin, and Madhva, the Dvaitin, are Advaitins like Sankara, the non- 
dualist. Subconsciously, he corrects himself later—while only making use of Sankara’s 
statements in his following conclusions. 

In short, the student of Indian philosophies and the student of Western philosophies 
must be equally grateful for this stimulating book—BETTy HEIMANN, London. 


A CONFUCIAN NOTEBOOK. By Edward Herbert. London: John Murray, 1950. 
Pp. xiii + 89. 
This new volume in “The Wisdom of the East 
Series” is a valuable addition to the library of books aimed at helping a wider public 
to a better understanding of the thought of Eastern seers and prophets. In the preface, 
Mr. Herbert explains his purpose as “an attempt to give, not a description but an 
impression of Confucianism by selecting certain facets of it, which have a special 
significance or interest, and bring . . . each .. . to a point of focus.” He hopes by this 
unconventional method “to convey to the ordinary reader enough of the general sense 
and setting of Confucianism to make a systematic study of it seem worth while.” 
This is certainly a worthy aim. In the contracting world of today, with East and West 
more and more thrown into close contact, all thoughtful Westerners should make 
systematic study of Eastern thought a primary interest. 
In the thirty-three items of this “Notebook” the author brings the light of recent 
Sinological scholarship to bear on important facets of Confucius’ teaching and on the 
development of later Confucianism. In particular, the relation of Confucius and his 
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early followers to other thought currents of third century B.C. Chinese thinking is 
clarified. This is an important contribution to general readers, few of whom have 
known of the struggle with other ideas through which Confucianism passed before 
it won its place as the established, orthodox outlook of the Chinese. Moreover, few 
have realized that the Confucianism that became the state religion of Han times had 
integrated with its basic core of Confucius’ own teaching several features from the 
Taoist, Legalist, and other contemporary schools of thought. Mr. Herbert's specific 
notes will help to correct the popular view that Confucianism was from the time 
of its origin the single accepted Chinese world view. 

However, this reviewer cannot escape the impression that these useful notes present 
facets of Confucianism in such disparate form that readers who do not already have 
some understanding of the history of the period of the Contending States (481-221 
B.C.), and the views of the contending philosophers active in that period, will be unable 
to appreciate the value of the material presented. Instead of being stimulated to 
further study of Confucianism and Chinese thought, it is to be feared that many 
general readers will be so puzzled by the lack of connections between the several notes 
that they will not read further. In fact, this book seems better adapted to scholarly 
readers already generally familiar with Chinese thought. Such readers will be delighted 
with the specialized treatment of isolated aspects of Confucianism. One can share 
Arthur Waley’s view, expressed in the foreword, that there is need in England—and 
in America—for popularization of the results of scholarly research. But one feels 
some doubt as to whether this booklet attempts that important task in a fashion to 
fulfill such a purpose. 

To this reviewer the value of these notes would be greatly increased for the general 
reader by expanding into an introductory chapter the “table of names and dates” on 
page xiii. By using material from Ssu-Ma Ch’ien’s Shih Chi on the “Six Schools,” 
along with references to various “schools” from the thirty-third chapter of the 
Chuang-tzu, and certain chapters from the Hsiin-tzu, a brief survey of the creative 
period of Chinese philosophy could be given. The picture of Confucius presenting 
his teaching in the midst of contending views should be followed by a more sys- 
tematic statement of the defense of Confucian views by Tsu Ssu, Méng-tzii ( Mencius) , 
Hsiin-tzi, and the later Han Confucianists. With such an introduction the material 
of the “Notebook,” fitted together in the framework of developing Chinese thought 
which modern scholarship accepts, would be more easily understood. In the case of 
both Hsiin-tzii and the Han scholars the defense of Confucius involved reference 
to the views and the methods of other schools, and elements from opposing views 
were absorbed into the Confucian interpretation. 

In the note on jém {© there might have been fuller treatment of its relation to 
chung i (being true to one’s own nature) and shu %@ (reciprocity), through 
which jén is interpreted. It is from that relationship that the translation of jén as 
human-heartedness occurred to this reviewer as the best that could be achieved in 
English. This translation was taken over by Bodde in his translation of Fung Yu-lan’s 
History of Chinese Philosophy and is also used by E. R. Hughes in his Chinese 
Philosophy in Classical Times. 

A note on the Chiin-tzé as the ideal exemplar of jén would also have soste useful. 
One wonders, again, why there is no note on lum ff, a conception of human 
relations that Confucius emphasized, while Méng-tzii developed the extension of 
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lun so that it became a dominant element in Chinese ethics and political thought. 

In A Confucian Notebook, in spite of some difficulties and limitations, there is 
much to give Western readers a new respect for Chinese thought, and to help over- 
come their ignorance of the East.—Lucius C. PoRTER, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


CONFUCIUS AND CHRIST: A CHRISTIAN ESTIMATE OF CONFUCIUS. By 
Leo Sherley-Price. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 248. 


We are told that the author is a chaplain in the 
Royal Navy, and we find that he is a clergyman faithful to the orthodox theology of 
the Church of England down to its last detail. The subtitle, A Christian Estimate 
of Confucius, is a serious understatement. It should at least be corrected to read, 
“An Orthodox Churchman’s Estimate of Confucius.” We admire the effort; we doubt 
the wisdom of such an attempt. 

Each chapter deals with one specific topic in the teachings of Confucius, such as 
God, family, the gentleman, virtue, etc. A chapter usually begins with a presenta- 
tion of Confucius’ ideas on the topic with quotations from the sage, and ends with 
a “comparison” from which the conclusion is invariably reached that Christ is superior 
to Confucius. 

On page 63 is a discussion of prayer. After quoting Confucius, who said, “My 
praying has been for a long time,” the author comments, “It is very doubtful if he 
means by his ‘praying’ anything corresponding to the Christian conception of prayer.” 
Then, by way of showing the difference, the author goes on to say that Confucius 
means by praying, “rather as signifying an attitude of mind which he had preserved, 
and which—he felt—kept him, both consciously and unconsciously in harmony with 
heaven.” I think it is a good analysis of Confucius’ attitude of prayer, -but isn’t it 
also a fairly good over-all signification of prayer anyway? If the author must insist 
on specifying the form and content of prayer, disagreement can be found between a 
Confucius and a Christ, but probably also between an Episcopalian and a Quaker, 
a Methodist and a Baptist. 

Again, Confucius is repeatedly belabored for his inadequate sense of sin: “Con- 
fucianism will be found, therefore, to have an entirely inadequate view of ‘sin, as 
understood in Christianity” (p. 61). “A second point of contrast between Confucius 
and Jesus is the absence in the former of any sense of the absolute and positive evil 
of sin” (p. 95). It is a fact that Confucius and all the Chinese people know no 
“sin.” But can we be so certain that this is to be deplored and condemned altogether? 
The author definitely thinks so, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and all current discussion 
of mental health and the “sick-soul” notwithstanding. 

In chapter after chapter one finds this repetitious and tiresome emphasis upon 
the superiority of Christ over Confucius. After all, the issue is simply one between 
theism and humanism, isn’t it? In the eyes of theism, humanism is incomplete, 
insufficient, and possibly misleading. But in the eyes of humanism, theism could be 
to an equal degree unnecessary, irrelevant, and even fantastic. On pages 72, 77-78, 
and 99, the author seems to feel that modern life and thought in the West are drift- 
ing away from orthodox Christianity and dangerously toward the “deplorable” way 
taught by Confucius. If this is true, surely mere repetition of the chant “Christianity 
is superior to Confucianism” will be of little avail. Has the author ever thought of 
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the alternative of helping to integrate these great forces for the promotion of ration- 
ality and democracy and spiritual values, and to stay the tide of crass materialism and 
tyranny? 

Aside from its comparative phase, the book is of uneven merit. The presentation 
of Confucius’ thought is acceptable, but there is nothing specially penetrating or 
original. Certain passages of the book, such as the paragraph on the doctrine of the 
mean (pp. 167-168), are eloquently expressed. 

The romanization is very faulty, inconsistent, and confusing. For instance, “Tsang 
Sin” on page 91 and “Tsung-Tzu” on page 160 are the same person and “Tséng” is 
the proper romanization of his surname. Translations of text have been used incon- 
sistently. The opening sentence of the The Great Learning is quoted on page 156 
and again on page 221, and yet two different translations are used without the 
author’s seeming to be aware of it. References to quotations are often incompletely 
given in footnotes. There are thirteen instances in which paging in the work referred 
to is omitted (p. 19, n. 1; 28, 1; 29, 1; 53, 1; 83, 1; 88, 1; 89, 1; 135, 3; 178, 1; 
192, 2; 197, 2; 217, 1; 218, 1). 

There is no index. The bibliography is very inadequate. It looks like the author's 
own reading list, set up without much effort or guidance. Some of the items listed 
are antiquated, and H. G. Creel, Confucius, the Man and the Myth (1949); Y. C. 
Yang, China's Religious Heritage (1943); and E. R. Hughes and K. Hughes, Religion 
in China (1950), are among the conspicuous omissions. The Chinese authors cited are 
not always the most authoritative. What is more, the author quotes from The Great 
Learning and The Doctrine of the Mean as if he were quoting words from Con- 
fucius’ own mouth. 

In conclusion we can only say that the effort on the part of the author is com- 
mendable. But the result leaves much to be desired. Confucianism as such has been 
better treated in many another volume; comparison between Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity has to be undertaken on a different footing if it is to be fruitful—Y. P. MEI, 
University of Cincinnati. : 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. By Beatrice Lane Suzuki. With an Introduction by 


D. T. Suzuki and a Foreword by Christmas Humphreys. 2d ed., London: David 
Marlowe, Ltd., 1948. Pp. 146. 


This is an enlarged edition of a book first published 
in 1939 by the Buddhist Lodge, London. It will be welcomed by readers seeking 
a relatively simple introduction to the main facts and terminology of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism. Since this form of the religion is characteristic of northeast 
Asia, it is fitting that such a book should come from the pen of one long-resident 
in Japan. The author, no longer living, was the wife of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 
eminent authority on Zen Buddhism, and was professor of English at Otani Buddhist 
College, Kyoto. 

The work explains the distinctions between Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism, 
traces the development of the latter to eventual predominance in the fourth and fifth 
centuries A.D., analyzes its essential doctrines and practices, outlines some of the 
important Mahayana sé#tras, furnishes brief extracts from them, and concludes with 
a selected list of books in English, French, and German for further study. Additional 
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features are an introductory chapter by D. T. Suzuki and an appendix giving “Twelve 
Principles of Buddhism” as drafted by the Buddhist Society in London. Christmas 
Humphreys, president of this Society, states in his foreword that the principles are 
intended to be a kind of common denominator for all the various schools of Buddhism. 

As an introduction to a vast and complex subject, this little volume usefully serves 
its purpose. Technical terms, though unavoidable, are held to a minimum. For each, 
Mrs. Suzuki is careful to give an understandable equivalent or paraphrase. A short 
glossary helps to orient the reader to the drift of the discussions. 

On the strictly historical side, treatment is necessarily limited to brief characteriza- 
tion of movements and their outstanding leaders. Fuller consideration is given to 
important concepts in Mahiyana doctrine. Notable among these are tathata (such- 
ness), faémyata (the void), nirvana (as reality in itself), trikaya (the three bodies 
or aspects of the ultimate Buddha nature of the universe), Amida (the embodiment 
ef infinite truth, mercy, and wisdom), and bodhbisattva (one seeking enlightenment 
not only for self but for others). Mrs. Suzuki's explanations are lucid. She enables 
her readers to see not only the interrelatedness of these major ideas, but also to sense 
something of their force in the realm of spiritual experience. As the strongest points 
of Buddhism today, she notes its compassionate spirit, its ideal of selflessness, its 
emphasis on wisdom, and its capacity for tolerance and adaptability when this is 
not carried too far. 

The book can be recommended to all readers who, having some knowledge of 
Buddhism, particularly in its southern Asian aspect, are desirous of examining the 
essentials of that form best known in China and Japan—CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, 
The Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College. 


THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS SILVER JUBILEE COMMEMORA- 
TION VOLUME. Edited by N. A. Nikam. Madras and Bangalore: Printed for the 
Indian Philosophical Congress by E. Sendall at the Associated Printers, 1950. Pp. 
viii + 311. 

This volume contains the papers presented by 
prominent philosophers to the Indian Philosophical Congress. The editor would have 
done a great service if he had included a summary of the presidential address 
delivered by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. Summaries of the speeches delivered by Western 
philosophers representing the American Philosophical ‘Association and other visitors 
would have enhanced the value of the volume. 

The contents of the volume will certainly clarify the thinking of many modern 
scholars regarding the contributions of Indian philosophy to the world. It is indeed 
a conspicuous fact that almost all historians of philosophy in the West ignore wholly 
the existence of Indian philosophy—in fact, Oriental philosophy. Professor Humayun 
Kabir, now of the Department of Education of the Government of India, brings out 
this fact forcefully in his paper. He promises that a history of philosophy including 
Eastern and Western systems of thought will be published in India. 

The papers submitted in the symposium and the addresses of the sectional presi- 
dents show that Indian philosophy is in no way inferior to Western thought, 
methodology, and reasoning processes. 

The paper of Professor A. R. Wadia is somewhat disturbing. He praises the 
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Western philosophic method in saying, “It depends on reason as its ‘main and even 
perhaps the only instrument.’” Then he goes on to say: “This has led to a wonderful 
development of science, which superficially has led people to talk of Western 
philosophy and culture as materialistic without caring to probe a little deeper into 
the inner significance of the development of philosophy in the West.” He continues 
by praising the Western system of science as the instrument of the mastery of nature. 
Professor Wadia’s statements confuse the issue, as if Indian philosophy ignores reason 
and empiricism, and as if reason were always materialistic. On the contrary, Indian 
philosophers have developed a very high type of reason, although Indian philosophy 
emphasizes moral training as the instrument for the attainment of the highest 
knowledge. To be sure, experience of the world is given as a secondary goal in the 
scheme of life. It is true that Professor Wadia shifts his emphasis when he mentions 
the contribution of Indian philosophy to the world in the form of realization of 
ultimate truth. It is also interesting to note that he recognizes Swami Vivekananda’s 
contribution to the field of religion and social problems. However, we wonder if he 
is still under the spell of British thinking, on which he was nurtured. It reminds us 
of Professor John Dewey, when he advises philosophers to give up the study of the 
Absolute and concentrate on science, which, according to him, is still in its infancy. 

Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan has a very stimulating paper in his sectional presidential 
address. It gives a clear understanding of Indian philosophy as darfana, which employs 
the “rational method” but also considers the limits of the rational method for the 
attainment of the ultimate truth. He also shows how morality helps in finding the 
truth. His emphasis on spiritual realization and its methods is extremely helpful. 

Professor H. D. Bhattacharyya gives a clear understanding of the place of philosophy 
in the modern world from intellectual, moral, and social points of view. We take 
exception to only one idea in his paper. He seems to feel that it is too much to 
demand of philosophers a “practical demonstration of the truth of their theories.” 
Is it not true that we also need integrated personality among the philosophers and 
religious leaders to inspire the world at this critical age? Do not most of the leading 
philosophers, like Saikara and others, expect it as a prerequisite of darfana? Professor 
Bhattacharyya himself comes to this conclusion at the end of his paper. 

This volume contains papers giving the fundamentals of living faiths. All the 
contributors have done a great service to the thinking world. Professor Charles A. 
Moore gives a very good summary of Christianity. One point in his paper causes 
concern: he says that Christianity is against mysticism. Perhaps we misunderstand 
his implication. Yet, the life and teachings of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa of 
Avila, Meister Eckhart, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. John of the Cross, Jacob Boehme, 
John Wesley, and George Fox compel us to consider them as mystics of the highest 
order. If, when Professor Moore talks about the revival of Christianity, he means 
the revival of orthodoxy (neo-orthodoxy), it is true that this particular movement 
is provincial and omits the great mystical current in Christian history. We beg to 
differ from Professor Moore when he says that the teachings of Christianity can 
hardly be harmonized with the Eastern religions. Our knowledge of Christianity and 
Hinduism compels us to believe that they have more in common than. he perceives. 

Dr. D. M. Datta does great service to the cause of religion by his paper on sym- 
bolism. This will dispel many prejudices against the use of symbols and other such 
usages. 
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Other papers on various aspects of Indian philosophy, including the philosophy of 
Sri Aurobindo, are extremely helpful—SwAmMi AKHILANANDA, The Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society, Boston. 


BOOKS OF SWAMI SIVANANDA, a composite review. 


Books from the prolific pen of Swami Sivananda, 
published for the Yoga-Vedanta Forest University at the Divine Life Society, Rishi- 
kesh, Himalayas, India, are constantly reaching the public. If one can set aside the 
many portraits and redundant praises of Sivananda that bedeck all these books and 
delve into the actual context of some of them, one can find scattered through a mass 
of rather unorganized material a great deal of valuable information regarding Indian 
religious life, its customs and worship, which has never before been set forth in 
English. Good examples of this type are Hindu Fasts and Festivals; All about Hin- 
duism; Lord Siva and His Worship; Kundalini Yoga; Bhakti Worship; Lives of the 
Saints; and World’s Religions. 

Then there are the very good texts, Bhagavad-Gita, Upanishads, and Brahma 
Sutras, each with the Devanagari text, word for word translation, and a good prose 
translation, as well as commentaries and glossaries. The philosophical and religious 
approach leans toward Safkara’s Advaita Vedanta. His Yoga Vedanta Dictionary, 
which has the English transliteration of Sanskrit words as well as the Devanagari, 
should be very useful to serious students—JUDITH M. TYBERG, San Francisco. 
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Books Received 





Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to 
that used in the book itself. Readers who wish to review any of 
the books listed should communicate with the Editor. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES, ORIENTALIST: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HIS WORKS. By Garland H. Cannon, Jr. Pacific Area Bibliographies. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 88. 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF WORLD RELIGIONS: THE BACKGROUND OF 
PRIMITIVISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, HINDUISM, JAINISM, BUDDHISM, 
CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM, SHINTO, ISLAM, AND SIKHISM. By Jack 
Finegan. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. xl +- 599. 


WHY INDIA LIVES. By Nagendranath Gupta. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1952. 
Pp. 228. 


RADHAKRISHNAN: COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY PRE- 
SENTED IN HONOUR OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. Edited by W. R. 
Inge, L. P. Jacks, M. Hiriyanna, E. A. Burtt, and P. T. Raju. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. 408. 


While this book has already been reviewed in this 
journal, it is felt that a useful purpose would be served by publishing the titles 
of the various papers in the volume. (This practice will be followed henceforth 
in significant symposium volumes.) The papers in the present volume are as 
follows: E. A. Burtt, “The Problem of a World Philosophy”; Charles A. Moore, 
“The Spirit of Western Philosophy”; A. R. Wadia, “The Philosophical Outlook 
in India and Europe”; W. T. Chan, “The Unity of East and West”; K. J. Spald- 
ing, “From Empiricism to Mysticism”; S. N. Dasgupta, “The Limitations of 
Science and the Inevitableness of Philosophy and Religion”; A. C. Bouquet, 
“The Valuation of the Historical in Eastern and Western Thought”; M. Hiriyanna, 
“Art Experience”; H. D. Bhattacharya, “The Concept of the Spiritual in Eastern 
and Western Thought”; A. C. Mukerji, “Reality and Ideality in the Western and 
the Indian Idealistic Thought”; G. R. Malkani, “Comparative Study of Con- 
sciousness”; B. K. Mallik, “Radhakrishnan and Indian Civilization”; H. H. Dubs, 
“The Development of Altruism in Confucianism (The Influence of Universalism 
on Confucianism)”; Tang Yung-Tung, “On ‘Ko-Yi, the Earliest Method by 
Which Indian Buddhism and Chinese Thought Were Synthesized”; E. S. Bright- 
man, “Personalistic Metaphysics of the Self: Its Distinctive Features”; G. P. 
Conger, “A Naturalistic Garland for Radhakrishnan”; D. M. Datta, “Philosophy 
of the Body: A New Approach to the Body Problem from Western and Indian 
Philosophies”; Humayun Kabir, “Science, Democracy and Islam”; S. K. Maitra, 
“The Gita’s Conception of Freedom as Compared with That of Kant”; F. S. C. 
Northrop, “The Relation between Eastern and Western Philosophy”; P. T. Raju, 
“The Universal in the Western and the Indian Philosophy.” 
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GAUDAPADA: A STUDY IN EARLY ADVAITA. By T. M. P. Mahadevan. 
Madras University Philosophical Series No. 5. Madras: University of Madras, 
1952. Pp. vii + 281. 


THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS: SILVER JUBILEE COMMEM- 
ORATION VOLUME II, PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. 
Edited by T. M. P. Mahadevan. Madras and Bangalore: Printed for the Indian 
Philosophical Congress by E. Sendall at the Associated Printers, Ltd. 1951. 
Pp. v + 127. 


RADHAKRISHNAN: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by A. N. Marlow. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 147. 


APPROCHES DE LINDE: TRADITIONS ET INCIDENCES. Publiées sous la 
direction de Jacques Masui. Paris: Cahiers du Sud, 1949. Pp. 364. 


A collection of articles by: Shri Aurobindo, A. 
Coomaraswamy, Alain Daniélou, René Daumal, M. Eliade, P. Gathier, René 
Guénon, Jean Herbert, C. G. Jung, Olivier Lacombe, P. Masson-Oursel, Jacques 
Masui, J. Monchanin, Lizelle Reymond, H. Zimmer. 


ESSAYS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHY: AN ATTEMPT AT WORLD PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SYNTHESIS. Edited by Charles A. Moore. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 467. 


The papers in this volume are as follows: Charles 
A. Moore, “An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis” (Introduction); 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, “Reason and Intuition in Buddhist Philosophy”; E. R. 
Hughes, “Epistemological Methods in Chinese Philosophy”; Dhirendra Mohan 
Datta, “Epistemological Methods in Indian Philosophy”; Swami Nikbilananda, 
“Concentration and Meditation as Methods in Indian Philosophy”; Edwin A. 
Burtt, “Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Phi- 
losophy”; William Ray Dennes, “Empirico-Naturalism and World Understand- 
ing”; Filmer S. C. Northrop, “Methodology and Epistemology, Oriental and 
Occidental”; Waing-tsit Chan, “Syntheses in Chinese Metaphysics”; Gunapala 
Piyasena Malalasekera, “Some Aspects of Reality as Taught by Theravada 
(Hinayana) Buddhism”; Shinsho Hanayama, “Buddhism of the One Great 
Vehicle (Mahiayina)”; P. T. Raju, “Metaphysical Theories in Indian Philosophy”; 
Swami Nikbilananda, “The Nature of Brahman in the Upanisads—The Advaita 
View”; John Wild, “Certain Basic Concepts of Western Realism and Their Rela- 
tion to Oriental Thought”; G. P. Conger, “Integration”; Wilmon Henry Sheldon, 
“Main Contrasts between Eastern and Western Philosophy”; Y. P. Mei, “The 
Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values in Chinese Philosophy”; T. M. P. 
Mahadevan, “The Basis of Social, Ethical, and Spiritual Values in Indian Phi- 
losophy”; C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, “The Philosophical Basis of Indian Legal and 
Social Systems”; Charles Morris, “Comparative Strength of Life-Ideals in Eastern 
and Western Cultures”; Filmer S. C. Northrop, “The Theory of Types and the 
Verification of Ethical Theories”; Cornelius Krusé, “Western Theories of Value”; 
Charles A. Moore, “Metaphysics and Ethics in East and West.” 
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THE ORIGINS AND HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By John Murray. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. vii + 454. 


THE UPANISHADS (SVETASVATARA, PRASNA, AND MANDOUKYA WITH 
GAUDAPADA’S KARIKA): A NEW TRANSLATION. By Swami Nikhil- 
ananda. Vol. Il. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. viii + 390. With 
an introduction embodying a study of Hindu ethics, and with notes and explana- 
tions based on the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya, the great ninth-century 
philosopher and saint of India. 


CONFUCIUS: THE GREAT DIGEST AND UNWOBBLING PIVOT. Translation 
and commentary by Ezra Pound. New York: New Directions, 1951. Pp. 187. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and 
J. H. Muirhead. The Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 2nd and enlarged ed. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 648. 


INDIA’S CULTURE AND HER PROBLEMS. By P. T. Raju. Jaipur: The Uni- 
versity of Rajputana, n.d. Pp. viii + 104. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Chandradhar Sharma. Banaras: Nand Kishore and Bros., 
1952. Pp. x + 574. 


SOUTHERN ASIA PUBLICATIONS IN WESTERN LANGUAGES: A QUAR- 
TERLY ACCESSIONS LIST. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1952. Washington: The 
Library of Congress, Division of Orientalia, 1952. Pp. iv-+56. A record of 
publications pertaining to Southern Asia currently accessioned by the Library of 
Congress. The List includes all monographs received in the Library bearing an 
imprint of 1945 or later and selected articles in periodicals published since 
July, 1951. 


THREE CHINESE THINKERS. By K. J. Spalding. Nanking: The National Central 
Library, 1947. Pp. xvi + 207. 


TIME AND ETERNITY: AN ESSAY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By W. T. Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 169. 


THE DIVINE SONGS OF ZARATHUSTRA. By Irach J. S. Taraporewala. Bombay: 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons and Company, Ltd., 1951. Pp. xlii-++ 1166. A philo- 
logical study of the Gathas of Zarathustra containing the text with literal trans- 
lation into English, a free English translation and full critical and grammatical 
notes, metrical index, and glossary. 


STUDIES IN JAINA PHILOSOPHY. By Nathmal Tatia, with a Foreword by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj. Sanmati Publication No. 6. Banaras: 
Jain Cultural Research Society, 1951. Pp. xxxv + 327. 


THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT. By Edward J. Thomas. 2d ed. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1951. Pp. xvi + 316. 
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THE GREAT PHILOSOPHERS: THE EASTERN WORLD. By E. W. F. Tomlin. 
London: Skeffington and Son, Ltd., 1952. Pp. 299. 


TAU ODER TAU-t-AN UND DAS RATSEL DER SPRACHLICHEN UND 
MENSCHLICHEN EINHEIT. By Gustav Zollinger. Bern: A. Francke Ag. 
Verlag, 1952. Pp. 99. 


BEITRAGE ZUR INDISCHEN PHILOLOGIE UND ALTERTUMSKUNDE: 
WALTHER SCHUBRING ZUM 70. GEBURTSTAG DARGEBRACHT VON 
DER DENTSCHEN INDOLOGIE. No editor named. Alt- und New-Indische 
Studien herausgegeben vom Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der 
Universitat Hamburg. Hamburg: Cram, de Gruyter & Co., 1951. Pp. 217. 


The papers in this volume are as follows: Paul 
Thieme, psu; Jacques A. Durr, “Die Zusammensetzung bei den Infinitiven und 
Gerundien im Rigveda”; Karl Hoffmann, “Die angebliche Wurzel bhres”; Her- 
mann Lommel, “Vedische Skizzen”; Willibald Kirfel, “Der ASvamedha und der 
Purusamedha”; Hans Losch, “Nirajana”; Ludwig Alsdorf, “Neues von alten 
Jaina-Bibliotheken”; Frank-Richard Hamm, “)aina-Versionen der Sodisa-Sage”; 
Helmuth von Glasenapp, “Die Polemik der Buddhisten und Brahmanen gegen 
die Jainas”; Ernst Waldschmidt, “Vergleichende Analyse des Catusparisatsitra”; 
Johannes Nobel, “Das Zauberbad der Géttin Sarasvati’; Helmut Hoffmann, 
“Literarhistorische Bemerkungen zur Sekoddeéatika des Nadapada”; Erich Frau- 
wallner, “Amalavijnanam und Alayavijnanam. Ein Beitrag zur Erkenntnislehre 
des Buddhismus”; Paul Hacker, “Jayantabhatta und Vacaspatimiéra, ihre Zeit und 
ihre Bedeutung fiir die Chronologie des Vedanta”; Walter Ruben, “Die Lehre 
vom Handeln in der Bhagavadgita”; Hermann Weller, “Metrica”; Olaf Hansen, 
“Ein nicht identifiziertes Gandhara-Relief’; Wilhelm Rau, “Ein indisches Solda- 
tenlied aus dem letzten Kriege”; Jehangir C. Tavadia, “Indische Seitenstiicke zu 
zwei europadischen Anekdoten.” 


* * * 


THE CONCEPTION OF MAN AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN 
EAST AND WEST. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of Culture, 
1952. Pp. 7. A paper prepared by the Indian Institute of Culture for the East- 
West Round-Table Discussion which took place at New Delhi from the 13th to 
the 20th of December, 1951, sponsored jointly by UNESCO and the Indian 
Government. 


WORLD PROBLEMS AND JAIN ETHICS. By Beni Prasad. Sanmati Publication 
No. 1. 2d ed. Bangalore: The Jain Mission Society, 1951. Pp. 22. 


PACIFISM AND JAINISM. By Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi. Bulletin No. 25. Banaras: 
Jain Cultural Research Society, 1950. Pp. 21. 
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Current Periodicals 








Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of 
contents is published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
Content of Chinese and Japanese journals have been translated. 

le for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
ieee’ ditors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), April, 1952: NoLint KANTA GuPTA, Identification 


of Consciousness; The Central Consciousness; The Constants of the Spirit; 
Selfless Worker (Editorials). Sk1 AUROBINDO, Bhagavad Gita (A Translation). 
SRI AUROBINDO, Philosophy of the Upanishads. RISHABHCHAND, The Divine 
Collaborators. S. K. MAITRA, The Meeting of the East and the West in Sri 
Aurobindo’s Philosophy. HARIDAS CHAUDHURI, The Doctrine of Maya. K. R. 
SRINIVASA IYENGAR, India’s Role in the World Today. 


ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBEGEERTE EN PSY- 


CHOLOGIE, WAARIN OPGENOMEN DE ANNALEN VAN HET GENOOT- 
SCHAP VOOR WETENSCHAPPELIJKE PHILOSOPHIE, August, 1951: C. J. 
DE VOGEL, Avicenna en Zijn Invioed Op Het West-Europese Denken. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), June, 1952: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”: 


Discipline and Culture. ANON., A Contribution to Culture. K. G. MASHRU- 
WALA, What Is an Abstraction? GEORGE GODWIN, The Crime of Rearmament. 
S. R. TIKEKAR, The Study of Languages: Some Implications of the New Indian 
Approach. ALFRED SCHENKMAN, Education in an Undivided World. ANON., 
Paul, The Mystic. KURT F. LEIDECKER, The Real Integration of Eastern and 
Western Thought. 


July, 1952: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”: War and Love. Leo TOLsToy, 
The Law of Love. K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, A Pilgrimage of Friendship. 
IRENE BAsSTOW HuDsON, Specialization and Mechanization. MARGARET BARR, 
My Work in Assam. KRISHNA SANTALI Roy, Lotus Heart. C. T. K. CHARI, 
The Psychic Quest for the Self. G. M., Service to Indian Art. GURDIAL MALLIK, 
A World Conference of Friends. LEELA BHASKARIAH, Bharata Natyam and 
Kathakali Dance. 


August, 1952: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”: The Perfect Listener. ANON., 
Ethical Insight. Y. KRISHAN, The Buddhist Doctrine of Anatta. S. K. RAMA- 
CHANDRA RAO, “Arya”—The Nobleman. ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH, Which Shall 
We Protect?: Thoughts on the Ethics of Our Treatment of Free Life. 


ASIA (Saigon), I (4), March, 1952: T. K. SWAMINATHAN, The Need for a 


Cultural Renaissance in Asia. M. B., Modern Literature in Indonesia. H. M. 
Vyas, Champion of Sarvodaya: Shri Vinoba Bhave. CHUNG-GIU-NGUYEN, The 
Importance of the Tét. THAI-VAN-KigM, A Literary, Philosophic and Scientific 
Study of the Kim-vdn-Kiéu. T. N. KHAZANCHI, Buddhism in Kashmir. Su- 
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KANYA KOHLI, Pilgrimage to Amarnath Reminiscence. ALI SHAH, Revival of 
Art in Kashmir. 


II (5), June, 1952: HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Importance of Attitude in 
Buddhism. PHAM-QUYNH, Interpretation of Buddhism. THAI-VAN-KIEM, A 
Literary, Philosophic and Scientific Study of the Kim-vdn-Kiéu. G. H. KNOWLES, 
Kashmiri Proverbs. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XV (6), November, 1951: F. MATSUMOTO, The 
Study of the Fundamental Problem of Musical Appreciation. H. NISHIDA, 


Formalism in Modern Aesthetics. I. HARIU, “Kunstwollen” and “Objecktiver 
Geist.” 


XVI (2), March, 1952: Y. MizUNO, The Problem of Nietzsche the “Immoral- 
ist.” Y. WATANABE, Spinoza and Religion. M. KOBAYASHI, Pantheistic Argu- 
ment—Humanism and Christianity. $. AOKI, Kant’s Theory of Time. T. ARAI, 
A Study of Dilthey’s “Life-Category.” 


XVI (3), May, 1952: H. Ora, An Inquiry into the Relation of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. 


DEVENIR (Montevideo), No. 30, January-March, 1952: ANON., La Leyenda de 
Rama Krishna. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), III (1), April, 1952: MAssiMo BONTEMPELLI, The 
Panorama of Human Activities. MARIO TOSCANO, Western Europe and the 
Asian Problem. GIACINTO AURITI, Aestheticism in Ancient Japan. A. S. 
RAMAN, Art in India Today. GIUSEPPE GALASSI, The Pakistan Art Exhibit. 
LUIGI VILLARI, Italian Travellers in Mediaeval Asia. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL (London), L (1), October, 1951: T. CORBISHLEY, 
Do the Mystics Know? 


L (2), January, 1952: SIR JOHN STEWART-WALLACE, The World Religions 
One in Mysticism. BERNHARD MOLLENHAUER, Horizons of the Occidental 
Mind. 


JINBUN KAGAKU KENKYU [REVIEW OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND PHILOS- 


OPHY] (Tokyo), No. 11, May, 1952: MotTokicH! KYoGUCHI, Background 
of the Literature in the Taisho Era. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (Baltimore), LXXI (4), 
October-December, 1951: WALTER E. CLARK, The Future of Indian Studies. 


LXXII (2), April-June, 1952: Roy ANDREW MILLER, Some Japanese Influences 
on Chinese Classical Scholarship of the Ch’ing Period. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIBLE AND RELIGION, XX (2), April, 1952: Troy Wi1- 
SON ORGAN, Reason and Experience ir: Mahayana Buddhism. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), February, 1952: NARADA MAHA THERA, Bud- 
dhism in Nepal. BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, Buddhism and the Youth of 
Nepal. BHIKKHU ANANDA KAUSALYAYANA, Nepal and Buddhism. 
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March-April, 1952: C. T. K. CHARI, On Giacomo Leopardi’s Nulla and the Bud- 
dhistic Sunyata. R. L. SONI, Buddhism: The Unique Religion. ANAGARIKA Y. 
SHIRINANA, China Dosa. VAJRABUDDHI (J. PISTOR), The Eternal Path— 
Anatta and Time. 


May-June, 1952: DHAMMAPADA, Vaisakha Thoughts. SOMA THERA, Fetters. 
HERBERT V. GUENTHER, Self-respect and Decorum. W. Y. EVANS WENTZ, 
Reality According to the Mahayana. LAMA A. GOVINDA, The Ideals of a Buddhist 
World Ruler. PANDIT J. SAMARAJEEWA, The Place of Buddhism in Modern 
Scientific Thought. ANTHONY ELLENJIMITTAM, Consciousness in Buddhistic 
Philosophy. NARADA MAHA THERA, What is Buddhism? W. PACHOw, On 
Pratimoksa. B. L. BROUGHTON, On the Marvellous and Transcendental. SRI 
SILANANDA, Nibbana. KESHAB CHANDRA GUPTA, Buddhas in Sanskrit Drama. 
A. R. KULKARNI, Contribution of Buddhism to World Peace. BHIKKHU SILA- 
BHADRA, The Influence of the Buddhist Jatakas on European Literature. H. DE S. 
KULARATNE, From Sorrow to Perfect Happiness or Upanissaya Paccaya. 


MOTHER INDIA (Bombay), May, 1952: “SYNERGIST,” Problems of Integral Yoga: 
The Unpublished Correspondence of Sri Aurobindo. “SYNERGIST,” The Sadhana 
of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. SRI AUROBINDO, The Future Poetry: Chapter 6—The 
National Evolution of Poetry. RISHABHCHAND, The Integral Yoga of Sri Auro- 
bindo: Chapter IX: The Psychic—The Delight-Soul. SisiR KUMAR MITRA, 
Most Ancient India. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLII (2), April, 1952: WILLIAM N. Wy- 
SHAM, Jesus in the Poetry of Iran. KENNETH CRAGG, The Christian Church and 
Islam Today. 


XLII (3), July, 1952: GeorGE J. TOMEH, The Climax of a Philosophical Con- 
flict in Islam. KENNETH CRAGG, The Christian Church and Islam Today. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO [THE JOURNAL OF BUDDHISM AND CULTURAL 
SCIENCE] (Kyoto), XXXI (1), February, 1952: SHOSHIN FUKIHARA, Gedatsu 
ShGnin’s Method of Studying Buddhism and the Dégakushé. HAJIME SAKURABE, 
Position of the Sarvastivadin. JUSHIN WASHIYAMA, Shinran Sh6nin in His Last 
Years. 


XXXI (2), March, 1952: IssA1 FUNAHASHI, Some of the Problems Concern- 
ing the Dogmatic Theories Expounded in the AbbidharmakoSa. 


PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 22, June, 1952: NAOMI KurRITA, The Idea of Tzi-jan 
{Nature} and T’ien [Heaven] in Chinese Classics. HIROSHI MOTOAKI, The 
Concept of Projection. NOBORU OSHIMURA, John Locke’s Thought on Educa- 
tion and His Theory of Knowledge. TAKEO SHIOYA, The Problem of Nothing 
in Heidegger. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXI (3), July, 1952: Daya, Some 
Considerations on F. S. C. Northrop’s Theory of Concepts. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH, XII (2), December, 
1951: SHUNSUKE TSURUMI, An Experiment in Common Man’s Philosophy, 
P. T. Raju, Existence: An Epistemological Study. 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVI, December, 1951: Eprror, The Ideal of 
Man. BRAHMACHARI TURIYA CHAITANYA, Indian Women and National Ideals. 
P. NAGARAJA RAO, The Philosophy of Whitehead. GOBINDA CHANDRA Dev, 
The Philosophy of Swami Vivekananda and the Future of Mankind. 


LVII, January, 1952: STARSON GossE, The Divine Awakener. SWAMI VIVE- 
KANANDA, Kali the Mother. SWAMI TURIYANANDA, The Way to Spiritual 
Stability. Eprror, India and the New World Order. GERALD HEARD, What 
Vedanta Means to Me. SWAMI TEJASANANDA, Who Are the Peacemakers? 
T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, Death and Deathlessness. S$. C. CHATTERJEE, Can We 
Discard Religion? C. T. K. CHARI, “Thy Name Is Silence.” WANDERER, From 
the Old World to the New. P. S. NAIDU, Science and Modern Education. MANU 
SUBEDAR, The Great Illusion. ANIRVAN, The Spiritual Quest. SwAMI YAT- 
ISWARANANDA, The Control of the Sub-conscious Mind. AKSHAYA KUMAR 
BANERJEA, Gita and Yoga-Vasishtha. 


LVII, February, 1952: Eprror, Sri Ramakrishna and Spiritual Renaissance. 
C. T. K. CHARI, “Thy Name Is Silence.” NANDALAL CHATTERJI, The Meaning 
of Indian Art Motifs. SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, The Control of the Sub- 
conscious Mind. KURT FRIEDRICHS, What Vedanta Means to Me. P. NAGARAJA 
RAO, The Spirit of India Culture. K. S. RAMASWAMI SAsTRI, Has Religion 
Declined in India? AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEA, Gita and Yoga-Vasishtha. 


LVII, March, 1952: ANIRVAN, The Brooding Spirit. Eprror, Modern Approach 
to an Old Problem [of Life and Death}. GERALD HEARD, Kindness. SWAMI 
PRABHAVANANDA, The Ideal of Renunciation. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, The 
Power of Silence. PRABAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, The Idea of Freedom. 


LVII, April, 1952: Swami TURIYANANDA, Human Effort and Divine Will. Ept- 
TOR, Importance of Living. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, The Power of Silence. E. A. 
PRES, The Educational Philosophy of Swami Vivekananda. L. E. WILLIAMs, 
The East and the West. KUMUD BANDHU SEN, Reminiscences of the Holy 
Mother. ANTHONY ELENJIMITTAM, God in a Godless World. S. N. RAo, 
Ideological Perversions and World Unity. S. K. Roy CHAUDHURY, The Power 
of Thoughts and Deeds. 


LVII, May, 1952: SwAmMi TURIYANANDA, The Path of Devotion. EpiTor, The 
Perennial Source of Strength Invincible. JAIPRAKASH NARAIN, The Message 
of Swami Vivekananda. RADHA GOVINDA BASAK, The Life and Teachings of 
Buddha. JAGADISH SAHAI, Religion of Man. SWAMI ANANYANANDA, Gautama 
Buddha. P. S. Sastri, Higher Immediacy. 


LVII, June, 1952: Eprror, The Sublime Synthesis of Indian Thought. S. K. 
MAITRA, The Concept of Man and the Philosophy of Education in the East and 
the West. RADHA GOVINDA BASAK, The Life and Teachings of Buddha. SwAMI 
NIKHILANANDA, Practical Teachings of the Bhagavad Gita) KUMUD BANDHU 
SEN, Reminiscences of the Holy Mother. M. HAFIz SYED, The Good Law. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), III (4), 
April, 1952: IRACH J. S. TARAPOREWALA, The Message of Zarathustra. NIRMAL 
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KuMAR Bosg, Democracy and Social Change in India. C. K. HANDOO, The 
Practice of Vedanta. 


Ill (5), May, 1952: SAsHI BHUSAN Das GupTA, Some Special Features of 
Bengal Vaishnavism. 


Ill (6), June, 1952: Kurt F. LEIDECKER, Emerson and India in Retrospect. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), V (4), June, 1952: A.C. Das, 
Similarities in Eastern and Western Philosophy. 


REVISTA CUBANA DE FILOSOFIA (Havana), Il (9), July-December, 1951: 
Jose A. FrRANQuiz, El Estructuralismo Personalista del Profesor Francisco 
Romero. MERCEDES GARCIA TUDURI DE CoyYA, Francisco Romero y la Idea de 
Transcendencia. 


RISO {A JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL STUDIES OF CULTURE] (Tokyo), 
No. 221, October, 1951: Prospect of the Contemporary Philosophy—TOKURYU 
YAMAUCHI, Existentialism in Contemporary Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMA- 
ZAKI, Current of the Contemporary Epistemoiogy. SABURO SUZUKI, Revival of 
Metaphysics. ElicHI KiTo, Course of Moral Philosophy. SHIGETAKA SUZUKI, 
Prospect of the Philosophy of History. YASUTARO DANNO, Social Philosophy. 
MiTsuRO Muto, Subject of Contemporary Economic Philosophy. TORATARO 
SHIMOMURA, Prospect of Scientific Philosophy. TOsHIO TAKEUCHI, Keynote of 
Contemporary Aesthetic Philosophy. SUKEOKI MUKADAKA, Subject of Reli- 
gious Philosophy in the 20th Century. 


No. 222, November, 1951: Road to Reading. 


No. 223, December, 1951: Heidegger's Philosophy—E1JiRO INATOMI, On Hu- 
manism in Heidegger. TARO Eto, Problem of “Heimkunft” in Heidegger. 
SHINJO KiBA, Ontological Meaning of Truth. TsuTOMU KUWAKI, On “Sein 
und Zeit.” ToMIo TEZUKA, On the View of Literature in Heidegger. ToKURYU 
YAMAUCHI, Existentialism in Contemporary Philosophy. TsuUTOMU KUWAKI, 
For the Study of Heidegger. 


No. 224, January, 1952: Controversial Point of Patriotism—Kazuo OKOCHI, 
Capitalism and Patriotism. TOKUSABURO DAN, Communism and Patriotism. 
TADASHI MASAKI, Psychological Study of Patriotism. KENICHI KIKUCHI, 
American Patriotism. HIROSHI MASAKI, Memorandum of a Patriot. NOBUYUKI 
OxKuMA, Controversy on Patriotism in Japan. 


No. 225, February, 1952: Criticism on American Culture—RYUICHI Kaji, On 
Spiritual Culture in America. HIROSHI SUGO, Criticism of the American Educa- 
tional System. GENICHI ABE, A Phase of American Capitalism. TAKESHI 
HARUKI, Criticism of the Tendencies in American Life. NoriMoTo IINO, 
Problems of the Non-white People in America. ARATA YAMAMOTO, Occupation 
and the Feeling of Nationalism. 


No. 226, March, 1952: Western Thought and Eastern Thought (Commemora- 
tion Number for the 700th Anniversary of Dogen Zenji’s Death )—TATsUDO 
KopAMA, Western Thought and Eastern Thought. Sokuo Ero, Religion in 
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“Shobogenzo.” REIHO MASUNAGA, The Life of Dogen-Zenji and His Religion. 
KUMATARO KAWADA, Fundamental Truth and “Soto-Zen.” HANJI AKIYAMA, 
“Zen” and Contemporary Culture. SHOKO WATANABE, World-like Thought. 
J. BRINKLEY, Studies on “Zen” in Europe and America. 


No. 227, April, 1952: New Moral Education—KAZUO KINOSHITA, Method- 
ological Ground of the Theory of Moral Education. TAKEZO KANEKO, Ethics 
of Existential Reason. TESSHI FURUKAWA, Position of Ethics in Moral Educa- 
tion. MITAKE KATSUBE, Social Ground of Moral Education. ToSHIO KIMURA, 
Part of Psychology in Moral Education. TADASHI MUSHIAKI, Methodology of 
Moral Education. NOBORU ToyosAWA, Problems of Moral Education in Amer- 
ica. SHOJI KATSUTA, Morality and Its Education in U.S.S.R. 


No. 228, May, 1952: Subjects in New-born Japan—HirosHi! KITAMURA, 
Japanese Culture at Crisis. TSUGUMARO IMANAKA, On the Crisis of Humanism 
and the So-called Fascism. MASAMICHI INOKI, How Should We Face American 
Democracy and Soviet Communism? SEIEI SHINOHARA, International Peace and 
Japanese Mission. SEISHIRO OB, Rising above Contemporary Nihilism. GENPO 
HOSHINO, Religion and the Present Spiritual Situation. 


No. 229, June, 1952: Future of Capitalism—MITSURO Muto, Capitalism in 
the Terminal Situation. KIKUO NAKAMURA, Overcoming Capitalism, and 
{Establishing} Democratic Socialism. SHUJI AKIZAWA, International Commu- 
nism and the Future of Capitalism. BOKURO EGUCHI, The Crisis of Capitalism 
and the Problems of the Nation. JUNICHI OKADA, Capitalism and Christianity. 
MASAICHI IBE, Capitalism or Socialism? 


RYOKOKUDAIGAKU RONSHU [THE JOURNAL OF RYOKOKU UNIVER- 


SITY] (Kyoto), No. 343, February, 1952: R. TAKAMINE, Eon in the Perspec- 
tive of the Pure Land School in the Middle Kingdom. E. M1yAZakI, Shinran 
in His Days under Honen’s Guidance at Yoshimizu. R. FuUytwArA, Hossho as 
the Reincarnation of Zendo. J. KUBO, Nature as Interpreted in Buddhism. 


No. 344, July, 1952: RyUKyo FuJImMOTO, Honen and His Doctrine of the Pure 
Land School [in English}. RYOGON FUKUHARA, Theory of Knowledge in the 
Abhidharma School. JUSHIN IKEMOTO, Doctrinal Development Seen through 
the Successive Chinese Translations of the Larger Sukhavativyiha Sutra. 


SHISO [THOUGHT] (Tokyo), No. 331, January, 1952: ITsURO MUKAIZAKA, 


Thought and Politics. 


No. 332, February, 1952: SHIGEKI TOYAMA, Contingency in History. Hiroji 
I1zuKA, Effect of the Study of Japanese Culture by Foreigners. 


No. 335, May, 1952: KiyosHi INOUYE, History and Tradition of Japanese 
Nationalism. SHUNPEI KAMIYAMA, Historical Views of Charles S. Peirce. 


THE STANDARD (New York), April-May, 1952: WING-TsIT CHAN, The Tradi- 


tional Chinese Concept of Man. 


TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI [JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY] (Tokyo), LXVII (714), 


February, 1952: KENZO IKEGAMI, Logic of Linguistic Expression. CHIKATSUGU 
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IwASAKI, Galileo Galilei’s Vacuum-theory in the Scope of History of Philosophy. 
SHINRO KATO, On Aristotle’s Substantia Prima. TAKEFUMI TOKORO, God of 
Descartes: An Analysis of Its Two Determinations: Perfectissimum and Infinitum. 


June, 1952: TAKEZO KANEKO, Problems of Modern Ethics. KEIJI TAKESHITA, 
Sociology and Ethics. HIROSUKE ICHIKURA, Mathematics and Ethics in Pascal. 
YUKIYOSHI OGuRA, Fichte and Cohen. DENZABURO YOSHIZAWA, Natural 
Science and Moral Science. YOSHINOBU MIHARA, Meaning of Metaphysics in 
Kant. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Louvain), XIII (4), December, 1951: 


J. GONDA, Indisch Denken. 
XIV (1), March, 1952: J. GonDA, Maya (Summary). 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXVIII (7), November, 1951: Vedic 


Origin of the Ideal of “Service” (Editorial). SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, What 
Is Reality? T. R. VENKATARAMA SASTRI, Bhagavadgita—Nishkama-Karma— 
Morality. C. T. K. CHARI, The Unwalled City of Spirit. V. RAGHAVAN, A Culture- 
Yatra. SWAMI MAITHILYANANDA, Religious Symbols and Spiritual Life. SwAMI 
RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. 


XXXVIII (8), December, 1951: Permeation of the Ideal of Service (Editorial). 
SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, Power of Spiritual Vibration. T. R. VENKATARAMA 
SASTRI, Bhagavadgita—Nishkama-Karma—Morality. T. A. KRISHNAMACHARYA, 
Teachings of the Nine Sages. V. RAGHAVAN, Ramayana-Triveni—Vali. K. 
SUBRAHMANYAM, The Holy Mother. ANTHONY ELEN JIMITTAM, Psychology of 
Brahmacharya. SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri Ramanuja. 


XXXVIII (9), January, 1952: Permeation of the Ideal of Service in the Hindu 
Scheme of Life (Editorial). SWAMI MAITHILYANANDA, What Swami Vivek- 
ananda Would Speak to India of Today. P. T. RAJU, Some Problems of Religious 
Tension in India. V. RAGHAVAN, Ramayana-Triveni-Mandodari. MOHAN SINGH, 
Brahman in the Bhagavad-gita. K. R. PISHAROTI, Puntanam’s Jnanappana. 


XXXVIII (10), February, 1952: Permeation of the Ideal of Service in the Hindu 
Scheme of Life (Editorial). G. N. MATHRANI, The Appeal of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement to the Modern Mind. PAUL RICHARD, World-Peace. 
T. A. KRISHNAMACHARYA, The Teachings of the Nine Sages. MOHAN SINGH, 
Brahman in the Bhagavad-Gita. SWAMI RAMAKRISHNANANDA, Life of Sri 
Ramanuja. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, The Unesco Symposium on the Concept of 
Man. 


XXXVIII (11), March, 1952: Permeation of the Ideal of Service in the Hindu 
Scheme of Life (Editorial). G. N. MATHRANI, The Appeal of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement to the Modern Mind. V. RAGHAVAN, The Ramayana- 
Triveni. MOHAN SINGH, Brahman in the Bhagavad-gita. P. S. NAIDU and 
SARASVATI CHENNAKESAVAN, Current Philosophical Thinking in India. 


THE VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY (West Bengal), XVII (1), May-July, 1951: 


SATIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, The Scientist and the Soul. SHANKAR LAL 
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KAUL, Sri Aurobindo: A Study. MANOJ KUMAR CHATTERJEE, The Significance 
of the Later Works of Yeats. HIRENDRANATH DATTA, Tagore and Yeats. ALEX 
ARONSON, Myth and Modern Poetry I: W. B. Yeats. SAROJ KUMAR Das, Ram- 
mohan Roy and the Ideal of National Education. PRABAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, 
Time in Tagore’s Poetry. 


XVII (2), August-October, 1951: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Random Reflec- 
tions on Santiniketan School. SWAMI NIKHILANANDA, Philosophy of Non- 
attachment. DHIRENDRA MOHAN DATTA, Eastern and Western Philosophy. 
ALEX ARONSON, Myth and Modern Poetry II: T. S. Eliot. 


XVII (3), November, 1951—January, 1952: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Kandyan 
Dance. JAMES H. COUSINS, Culture and National Renaissance: The Irish 
Example. SIDDHESWAR BHATTACHARYA, Eschatological Concepts in Indian 
Thought. Kurt F. LEIDECKER, That Sad Pagan Thoreau. 
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News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





McGill University of Montreal, Canada, announces the establishment of the Insti- 
tute of Islamic Studies, opening on October 1, 1952. This Institute will give special 
emphasis to Islam as a religion, and to present-day developments in the Moslem 
world. The Institute’s attempt to understand and to interpret Islam will be an essen- 
tially co-operative enterprise undertaken by Moslems and Westerners jointly. On the 
staff of the Institute are Dr. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Director; Howard A. Reed, 
Assistant Director; Professor Niyazi Berkes, Turkey; Professor Ishaq Musa al-Husaini, 
Palestine; Professor S. Rizazadeh Shafaq, Iran; and Research Associates Muhd. Iqbal 
Ansari, India; Amir ‘Abbas Haydari, Iran; and A. H. M. Huhiyu-d-Din, Pakistan. 


It is well known, but still worthy of note, that Professor S. Radhakrishnan has been 
elected Vice President of India and has resigned his position as Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religion and Ethics at Oxford University. It is encouraging, however, 
that Professor Radhakrishnan has assured friends that he will retain his interest in 
philosophy and will continue to participate actively in the field. 


Dr. Homer H. Dubs, Professor of Chinese in University College, Oxford, offers 
series of lectures on Chinese philosophy (thirty-eight lectures) and Chinese religion 
(about thirty lectures) in alternate years. 


W. A. C. H. Dobson, who has been Lecturer in Chinese at Oxford, has been 
appointed Professor of Chinese at the University of Toronto to head up the work in 
Chinese there. He was Chinese interpreter at Yalta and served in the Indian Theater 
during the last war. He received his training in Chinese at Oxford. 


R. S. Dawson has just been appointed Lecturer in Chinese Philosophy at the 
University of Durham, England. Mr. Dawson did “Greats” (Classics) at Oxford, and 
later secured a first-class honors degree in Chinese there. 


Professor Y. P. Mei, formerly of the University of Cincinnati, has been appointed 
Tallman Visiting Professor of Chinese Philosophy at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, for the academic year 1952-53. 


Professor Thomas Storer of the University of Nebraska spent the academic year 
1951-52 at the University of Hawaii and the summer of 1952 at the University of 
California in a preliminary study which he hopes will eventually produce an epis- 
temological synthesis of East and West. His hope is to construct an epistemology 
which will be able to embrace Eastern philosophy without sacrificing Western epis- 
temological standards. One of his projects was to investigate the structure and gram- 
matical devices of a non-Indo-European language (Chinese) in an attempt to discover 
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what, if any, significance such languages have for the contemporary program of 
linguistic analysis and logical reconstructionism. 


Professor Kalidas Nag of the University of Calcutta is Visiting Professor at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, Minnesota, for the academic year 1952-53. 


According to the Bulletin of the Joint Committee on Southern Asia, Joan Bon- 
durant of the University of California has received an Iraq Area Research Fellowship 
from the Social Science Research Council for study in India on the influence of 
Gandhian ideology on governmental and political institutions at the local level. 


Professor S. C. Chatterjee of the Department of Philosophy at the University of 
Calcutta is Visiting Professor of Indian Philosophy and Culture at the University of 
Hawaii for the academic year 1952-53. 


Solomon Levey, graduate student at the University of Southern California, is pre- 
paring a doctoral dissertation on “The Concept of Causality in Indian Philosophy; 
Causality and the Concept of Non-attachment.” Preliminary study on this and other 
subjects in Indian philosophy was undertaken by Mr. Levey on a Fulbright grant 
at the University of Calcutta under Professor S. K. Maitra and at the University of 
Madras under Professor T. M. P. Mahadevan. 


Niels C. Nielsen, Jr., of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, spent the summer visiting 
the University of Madras, Mysore, Benares, India, and Ceylon studying Buddhism. 


Professor Niharranjan Ray, Bagisvari Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Indian Art and Culture of the University of Calcutta, is Visiting Professor at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and was also Walker-Ames Visiting Professor at 
the University of Washington during the summer of 1952. 


Subodh Chandra Ray will offer two courses in New York City this year: “Philosophy 
and Non-violence” at the Asia Institute and “Comparative Philosophy” at the New 
School for Social Research. 


A course in “History of Indian Philosophy” will be given at the undergraduate level 
during this fall semester at the University of Pennsylvania by Francis P. Clarke of 
the Department of Philosophy. 

Dr. Judith Tyberg, M.A. (Banares Hindu University), Ph.D., member of the faculty 
of the American Academy of Asian Studies for the past two years, is seeking a posi- 
tion in the field of Oriental (especially Indian) philosophy, religion, and culture. 
She is author of books in this field as well as on Sanskrit. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Tyberg at 4 Ashbury Terrace, San Francisco 17, California, or to this journal. 








